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ARTICLE I. 


> ‘Sermons on feviral Occafions, — By Thomas Afton; D. D. Refor 


of St, Botolph, Bifhopfgate, Fellow of Eton-College, and late 
Preacher tothe bonourable Suciely k¢ saree phSercans ~~ 
Pr. 6s, Whifton: Kas 


EW fermons have been publithed for forms years Pie 
which shave been worth reading. Many pious and we 
meaning writers have, indeed, produced a confiderable num- 
ber of good; plain, praGical difcourfes; but their works have 
been of lefs importance to the caufe of virtue and reli 
than the authors have been willing to fuppofe. We have 
fince had a fuperabundant ftore of practical fermons. ‘The 
writers if this department, from the days of Tillotfon to thofe’ 
of Sherlock, have, in fome meafure, exhaufted evety fubjeé ; 


and we have no occafion at prefent for~fermons, which have 


nothing to recommend them befides their piety: 

| Writers do’ not fufficiently. confider the difference between 
eopihing and publifhing. In the former cafe, plain orthodox 
inftruétion' may be thought fufficient; and, if delivered with’ 
fome degree of dignity and energy, may be received with ap- 
plaufe. The audience may be compofed of -perfons whofe 
underftandings are not adapted to the. comprehenfion, of Jearn-: 
ed>or*ingenious compofitions. ~ But when an author offers his 


| produ@ions to the: world, he no longer.addreffes hinfelf to’ 


the vulgar, buf to men of letters, to perfons of reading. and‘ 
tafte,. for fuch people are the only purchaférs of books ; and. 
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if his compofitions are not diftinguifhed by novelty of fenti- 

ment, force of reafoning, or elegance of language, they will 

foon be thrown afide as ufelefs, and. defervedly condemned to 
blivion. anionth 

The difcourfes which are now before us are upon fubjeés 
which have been repeatedly difcuffed; but we will venture to 
allert, that they will be read with’pleafure by every perfon of 
tafte and difcernment. They abound with a great variety of 
juft, itriking, and important reflections, conveyed in clear, 

correct, and nervous language. 

The fubjec& of the firft difcourfe is God’s Providence dif- 
played i in the fuppreffion of popular’ tumults. This was preach- 
ed in 1746, on the day of thankfgiving for the fuppreffion of 
the late rebellion. __.. 

In the fecond, which was preached at St. Paul’s before the 
Sons of the Clergy; in 1753, the author earneftly and pathe- 
tically recommends the diftrefled families of gofpel-minifters to 
the benevolence of the public. 

In the third, which was preached before the governors of the 
Middlefex-Hofpital, he obferves, that a propenfity to pleafure 
is.an- obftacle to charity ; firft; as it indifpofes the mind from 
attending to cafes of compaflion; and fecondly,. as it takes 
away the power of relieving them: or, that a diflipation of 
thought, which refults from a round of vanity and imaginary 
joy, takes off our attention from matters of real concern. ; and 
the long-train of expences, into which it unavoidably hurries 
us, cuts off our ability of fupplying the natural wants of others, 
by creating an endlefs number of chimerical hecetiiaies to our 
felves. 

In the fourth, which was preached in seahagabe of the will 
of Mr. John Hutchins, Dr. Afhton endeavours to remove fome 
ebjeftions which have been urged againit the eftablithed Li-- 
turgy. ’ 
The fifth and fixth were preached on days appointed for faft- 
ing ant: humiliation.—In the Jatter, he admirably defcribes: 
and diftinguifhes a formal, and an acceptable faft. 

' ‘The feventh is a charity fermon, preached at St. Bride’s in 
Eafter-week, 1761, before the lord-mayor, aldermen, and go- 
vernors of the feverai hofpitals of the. city of London. 

The eighth, on the fubdject of Chriftian infiru€ion, was 
preached at the yearly meeting of the children educated in the: 
charity-fchools, in and near the metropolis. 

Fhe ninth was preached at St Margaret’s, Weftminfter, on 
the goth of January, 1761.—The fabje& of this difcourfe is, 
Divifion an eventual confequence of Chrift’s religion. 
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- ‘The tenth and. eleventh. are calculated’ to thew, thattres 
religion is a reafonable fervice.——In the latter, the author takes 
occafion to confider the cafe of Abraham, as reprefented- by 
Chubb, And having epee the fophiftry of that writers he 
concludes with obferving, * That any /eeming difficulty im the 






divine commands is no juf reafon for withdrawing our obedi- 


ence ; but that the obligation which binds, moft in nature, and 
ftands foremoft as moft fit and right in al mppenlity is poneate: 
humbly with our God.’ 


In ve twelfth difcourfe he thews, shins religion 1 is the bet 


fecurity againft: the delufions of fin; in the tlfirteenth, that. 

fudden profperity is fatal to religion 5 in the fourteenth, that 
the finner’s hope of impunity is groundlefs; in the fifteenthy 

that refle&tion on paft errors is the ground of future caution 3 

and in the fixteenth, that the Chriftiam hope is founded on 

argument: or, that the expeCation of future happinefs' does 

not reft upon flight and groundlefs prefumptions, but is built 

upon rational and certain principles, deduced from ftrong and 

convincing proofs. 

The defign of the feventeenth fermon is to fhew, that Ifaiah’s 
prophefy—‘ A virgin fhall conceive and bear a fon,’—was 
kiterally accomplifhed in our Saviour.—In explaining this pros 
phecy, Dr. Athton obferves, as others have done, that’ the 
prophet, ch. vii. 13, turns sheiaets to the whole houfe of Das 
vid ; and fays, * A virgin fhall conceive, and bear a fon ; buts 
ter and honey fhallhe eat.’ That is, * Till you fee this wOlle | 
der performed, you may reft affured,. that plenty feall remain in 
your land.’—But does not our interpreter, inthis place, forget 
the Babylonian captivity, or is the devaftation of the whole 
country by Nebuchadnezzar, within 200 years after this oc 
currence; a matter of no confideration? The author adds, ag 
a paraphrafe on the text;—‘ As to the'prefent fear which the 
Lord hath declared fhall not take effet, my infant fhall not 
be able to diftinguith between good and evil before that fhall 
be wiped away and be no, more’. And this account of-the 
tranfaétion will free us, he thinks, from all the abfurdities which 
have been fixed upon another account, for which the prophet 
is no more anfwerable than any man isto another, who either 
willingly, or otherwife, miftakes his meaning.—The critical 
reader may, pofiibly, find fome obfervations on this prophecy 
worth his notice, in our Review for May :767, and November 
1768. 

In the eighteenth fermon, the author thews, wherein true 
liberty confifts, or in what fenfe the knowledge of the truth 
may be faid to make a man free, Inthe.nineteenth, he confi-. 
ders prayer as an antidote againft temptation; and in the 

z twene- 
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twentieth, he makes fome obfervations on the parable of the. 
rich man and Lazarus. 

. The following extra& from this difcourfe may ferve as a fpe« 
‘cimen of our author’s lively imagination and pragretive seal 
guage. 

* Abraham faid, Son, remember that thou in thy life-time re- 
ceivedft thy good things, and likewife Lazarus evil things, But 
now be is comforted, and thou art tormented. 

‘ This fentence, I need not tell you, is taken out of one of 
the moft ftriking parables of the gofpel. The parable is ad- 
drefied by our bleffed Lord to the Pharifees,’ whofe charaéter 
in it is, that they loved money, but negle&ed the proper ufe 
of it. 

‘ The very end and def ign of this parable, therefore is, to 
teach thofe who abound in wealth in what manner they 
ought to apply fome part of it, at leaft, by thewing them 
what will be the dreadful, the unavoidable,’ and the irrever+ 
fible confequence of mifapplying it. 

* Whoever fuppofes it to be a rude undiftinguifhing fatire 

upon thofe who are poffeffed of large eftates, is miftaken; both 
in the difpofition of the blefled Author of this inftruétion; 
and in the intent of the inftrution itfelf; which is plainly 
calculated, not as an infult upon men of great fortunes, .but 
asan admonition to thofe who have great fortunes indeed, 
but little minds, to enlarge their hearts with their eftates. 
_ © Let men be as rich as they will, provided their hu- — 
manity and benevolence bear a juft proportion to their wealth. 
Tt is a notion as wild as it is uncharitable, to fancy that it-is. 
literally impoffible for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. The rich man here condemned, is condemned for 
his luxury and inhumanity ; but if there be others as rich as, 
but more humane and charitable than, he was, we may be 
affured that fuch men areas far from this man’s condemna- 
tion, as they have been from his charaéer. 

‘ I will give you fome account of this man, as it may be 
collected from this reprefentation of him in the. gofpel, that, 
by avoiding his condu&, you may avoid his punifhment. He 
was rich—by inheritance is not faid, or by his own acqui- 
fition—probably by both, for we find that he had five bre- 
thren, who are all reprefented as in the fame cafe with him- 
felf. But by which foever of thefe ways he became rich— 
there is yet no harm done; if by his own induftry, the man 
was to be commended ; if by deicent who can blame 
him? 

* But he lived and drefled with ftate and delicacy ; he was 
eloathed in purple and fine linenj and fared fumptuoufly— 


and, 
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and this not occafionally and by accident, but it was his nian- 
ner and cuftom of life—he did it every day. 

‘ In this perhaps you may think ‘he carried the matter too. 
far; an interval now and then of fafting and fackcloth might 
have happily interrupted the luxury of his table, ‘and the ele- 
gance of his drefs, However, even. this will admit of fome 
excufe; it contributed to the circulation of money. The 
tradefinan probably was the better, and the man himfelf, if 
he did it upon that confideration, poffibly, not much worfe. 

* But there was an object of charity who lay at his door 
his name was Lazarus, and his condition correfponded with 
his name. He had no patron but Providence. ‘This man, 
poor and helplefs, and full of ulcers, lay at the rich man’s 
door. He could hardly be a ftranger to his mifery and ne- 
ceflity—we are affured, from the fequel of the ftory, that he 
was not; for as foon as he faw him, but afar off in another 
place, where it was more convenient for him to be acquainted 
with him, he knew him at firft fight—he loft no time in 
feeking his acquaintance—he cried out, ** Father Abraham, 
fend Lazarus.” 

* This very Lazarus.is now begging to be fed—with what ? 
net with the fumptuous difhes that adorned his board—of 
thefe, *tis likely, he hardly knew the names! not with the 
food which regaled the haughty mafter—nor even with the 
fragments which furfeited his pampered fervants—but with 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table! This was 
no fturdy beggar; nothing could be more modeft than this 
requeft. His modefty, however, had as little effe& as his 
poverty or his wounds; neither the lord nor his retinue fup- 
plied him with any relief, or fo much as recommended him 
to'an infirmary. Nay more—the very dogs came and licked 
his wounds! was this, by an office of tendernefs, to reproach 
the hard heartednefs of their mafter, or, in imitation of his 
inhumanity, to fall upon him as their prey ? 

« Worn out at faft with poverty and pain, he funk into 
that fure refuge of the miferable, where the wicked ceafe 
from troubling, where the weary be at reft—he died—and, 
by the filence of the hiftorian, we may fairly fuppofe, was 
thrown afide without any other care, than what was conve+ 
nient for thé eafe of thofe who furvived him. So inhuman a 
difpofition, as this condu& towards Lazarus difcovered in 
this rich man, would have been inexcufable in a heathen ; 
doubly fo in one who lived under a written law of God: 
For this man is fuppofed'to have been a fon of Abraham, a 
Jew, fabje& confequently to the force and penalty of a ftatute 
which he acknowledged to be divine, by which it was ex- 
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prefsly enacted, Deut. xv. 7,8, ‘* If there be among you 4 
poor man, of one of thy brethren, within any of thy gates, 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou fhalt 
not harden thine heart, nor fhut thine hand againft thy 
poor brother. But thou fhalt open thine hand wide unto 
him, and fhalt furely lend him fofficient for his need in that 
which he wanteth.” 

‘ By this inftitute, you fee, the poor amongft the Jews 
became an effential part of their retinue to the rich. They 
came recommended by God, who declared that they fhould 
never ceafe out of the land; that %the reciprocal duties of 
charity and humility, of benevolence, on both fides, might 
be kept up for ever—-therefore I command thee, faying, 
** Thou fhalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to 
thy poor and to thy needy in thy land.” ‘The poor, under 
this ceconomy, had as good a right to what the rich could 
conveniently fpare, as he himfelf could have to what he could 
properly enjoy. 

‘ This right the rich man in the parable withheld—he fa- 
crificed to his vanity, the health, the eafe, the life of the 
poor—the curfe of him that was ready to perifh came upon 
him—and all his wealth could not retrieve from, perhaps 
haftened himto, the grave. hither let us followhim. The 
' fame pomp which gave the colour to his life, attended his 


exit alfo; for the rich man died, and was buried, In this _ 


too he was diftinguifhed from Lazarus. Here no expence was 
wanting, to reprefent the inexpreffible cqncern of the perfon 
who fucceeded him in his eftates, who was undoubtedly too 
much affected to attend to any thing but the will of the de- 
ceafed. Nor could there be wanting fome friendly prieft to 
drefs out the funeral oration, fome favorite poet to adorn the 
monumental bra{s with a long catalogue of all his virtues, par- 
ticularly his benevolence and his bounty. 

‘ Here was an end of the poor man’s patience, and of the 
rich man’s pleafure. God took the poor man firft, to re- 
move him from the inconvenience of the prefent life. To the 
rich man he gave longer time, that he might not want op- 
portunity to fhake off his attachment to this, and prepare 
himfelf for the account to be given in another life. 

* You have heard what happesied to them here ; our blefled 
Lord has been pleafed to draw the curtain,, and fhew us them 
in. very different circumftances hereafter. After he was 
dead, the poor man was carried by angels—the hoft of hea- 
ven were ftationed to receive him, and to bear him on joyful 
wings to the place which had: been prepared for him—they 
carried him to Abraham’s bofom. The father of the faith- 

ful, 
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ful, moved with compaffion at the. long forrows of, his fon, 
received him into his bofom. He whom we faw caft out. at 


_ the rich man’s. door, is now placed neateft to the-king, at the 
- anarriage-feaft.of his fon, He who had imitated Abraham’s 


faith, was now partaking the reward of Abraham. 

* With the rich man too, the fcené was changed, Inftead 
of being cloathed with purple and fine linen, he is expofed 
naked to the flames. Inftead of faring fumptuoufly, he con- 
fumes with drought; if Lazarus begged in vain for crumbs of 
meat, fo does he now for one drop of water. In hell he lift 
up his eyes, being in torments.- And to increafe his tor- 
ment, at a diftance, and in a happier place, the firft 
obje& .he knows is Lazarus. That Lazarus who was not 
admitted to partake with his dogs, is now feafting with an- 
gels and with Abraham. Unhappy man! Not one of thy 
purple friends, not one of thy haughty family, not one of thy 
mumerous fervants, to attend thee now. What wretched 
company haft thou kept on earth, that thou art not able to 
find out one of them in heaven? Too juft judgment of an 


-avenging God, to make thee beg relief of the very wretch to 


whom thou hadft denied it! to make thee afk in vain as he 
did! ‘* Send Lazarus, father Abraham, that he may dip the 
tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue, for I am tor- 


mented in this flame.” 
‘ To be funk down from plenty to abfolute want, from 


the higheft pomp to the moft abje& beggaty; to ‘fee thofe 


who were lately dependent upon you exalted in an inftant 
above you, and yourfelf reduced to a itate of dependance 
upon them ; would raife a hard ftruggle even in a good mind, 
and prove an infupportable trial to a bad one. 

‘ To be reduced by your mifery to afk for help, to be con- 
demned for your punifhment to be refufed it! Yet this hard 
cafe is the rich man’s cafe; he is forced to feek for fuccour of 


"the laft perfon in the world to whom he would chufe to be 


obliged, and has the mortification not to fucceed in his re- 
queft, For what fays Abraham? “ Son, remember that thou 


in thy life-time receivedit thy good thittgs, and likewife La- 
zarus evil things—but~ now he is comforted, and thou art 
tormented.” 

‘ Is profperity then a crime, and is a Map to be punifhed 
in the next world, merely becaufe he is ptofperous in this? 
orare the fufferings of one man to be placed to the account 
of another? and ani I to be condenmned becdufe you are un- © 
fortunate ? Neither. Profperity is then only culpable, when 


it is pain and felfith ; and we are then Only accountable 
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for the misfortunes of. others; when we withhold the relief 
which they want, and we can give. 

‘ This was the crime of the perfon before us; this was 
his condemnation: not fimply becaufe he had received his 
good things in his life-time, but becaufe he rioted in them 
without any thought of the next. Not becaufe Lazarus had 
his evil things, but becaufe his evils were increafed by the 
clofenefs of this man’s hand and the hardnefs of his heart.’ 

The twenty-firft is a Latin fermon, on Matt. x, 34, preached 
at Cambridge, in 1759.—At the conclufion the author has 
fubjoined a prayer, which he fometimes ufed before his fer- 
mon. This is a fenfible and animated compofition; much 
fuperior to the cold and infipid forms which we have fre- 
quently heard on the fame occafion, 

About ten of thefe difcourfes, or perhaps more, were fe» 
parately publifhed, foon after the occafions on which they 
were delivered, The reft make their firft appearance in the 
prefent edition, : 


— 





—— 


Il. A Critical Commentary on Archbifoop Secker’s Letter to the 
Right Honourable Horatio Walpole, concerning Bifbops in 
America, 8vo, Pr. 15. 6d. Dilly, 


dhe late archbifhop of Canterbury, among other inftances 

of his zeal for the fupport of ecclefiaftical difcipline, took 
fome pains to promote the fcheme for eftablifhing bifhops in 
our American colonies. He recommended this point, foon 
after his advancement to the fee of Oxford, in a fermon 
which he preached before the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gofpel in Foreign Parts; and continued to make it an ob- 
ject of his wifhes to the hour of his death, as appears by his 
order for the publication of his letter to Mr. Walpole. The 
ufe and expedience of fuch an eftablifhment has, however, 
been much difputed. The author of this Commentary, who 
appears to be no contemptible judge, treats it as an unfeafon- 
able, and a mifchievous project. 

Before he proceeds to examine his grace’s letter, he takes 

notice of two or three circumftances relative to the occafion on 
which it was written, the time when, and the reafon why it 
was publifhed. 

* Mr. Walpole’s letter, fays he, we are informed by an ad- 
vertifement prefixed to the bifhop’s, was written in the year 
1750, to the late Dr. Sherlock, then bifhop of London. ‘ It 
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does not appear that bifhop Sherlock gave any anfwer-to it, 
either by word or writing. Bishop Secker indeed: fu 


«* that if my lord of London had ever converfed with Mr. . 


Walpole on the fubjeét, fince he received Mr. Walpole’s Jet+ 
ter, he had dowbrlefs. faid every thing material by way of. 
reply 3” yet nothing of this fort appears, and as nothing in 
writing by way of anfwer from Dr. Sherlock to Mr.. Walpole 
was known to Dr. Secker, the more probable fuppofition is, 
that bifhop Sherlock, convinced. by Mr. Walpole’s letter of 
the danger, the folly, or at leaft of the inexpedience of the 
proje&, made no reply at all, 

‘ But the moment it is communicated to Dr. Secker, he 
eagerly feizes the opportunity, and attempts to anfwer the 
{tate{man’s objeftions ; very little, one would think, to that 
gentleman’s fatisfation, who from the beginning of the year 


1751,:to the day of his death, feems to. have let this letter . 


lie quietly by him, as other fchemes might do with other mi- 
nifters of ftate, who fhould be in no difpofition to be amufed 
with the vifionary propofals of weak or defigning projeQors. 

¢ But fince his grace’s executors, in compliance with his 
fiat of May 25, 1759, have thought fit to revive this letter, 
may we not afk, What is become of Mr. Walpole’s letter to 
bifhop Sherlock ? That Dr. Secker, and confequently his exe- 
cutors, had it in their power to publith Mr. Walpole’s letter is 
very probable. If any circumftances made it either impradi- 


cable or improper to publifh that letter, camdor and common . 
juftice required, that this anfwer to it fhould have been fup- | 


prefied for the fame length of time. ‘If the public had any. 
claim upon archbifhop Secker for his fentiments concerning 
American bifhops, they had likewife a right to the whole pro» 
cefs which drew thofe fentiments from him. Mr. Walpole’s 
Jetter might have objections in it, which archbifhop Secker did 
not think proper to touch, and his grace could not be unin- 
formed, that to publifh anfwers to treatifes, which they who 
fhould judge between the parties have no poflible means of 
confulting, has always been a ftanding and a very reafon- 
able prejudice againft the fairnefs and impartiality of the an- 
fwerers. : 

¢ As Mr. Walpole’s letter is thus withheld, we can only 
conjecture, that it might be occafioned by fome previous con- 
verfation between himfelf and the bifhop of London,. concern. 
ing bifhops in America, It is very, unlikely Mr. Walpole 
fhould begin the fubje&t. . Minifters of ftate were then faid to 
be particularly cautious of giving offence to the colonifts, and 
thefe, they could not but know,. had no predilection for epif- 
aitorl copacy. 
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‘copacy. The colonifts, on the other hand, who were mem- | 
bers of the church of England, were more efpecially within e 
the bifhop of London’s epifcopal department. It: was’ there- 
fore natural enough for his lordhhip to propofe an improve- 
ment of their religious condition. It was his peculiar bufinefs 
to remove, as far as he could, all obftacles to it; and-confe- 
quently to anfwer Mr. Walpole’s letter. He did not anfwer it. 
He plainly thought it unneceflary. 

‘ How then came this province to be turned over to the bi- 
fhop.of Oxford? If we Jook no farther than the advertifement 
before the pamphlet, there is fome appearance of a reafon for 
it. We are there informed, that Mr. Walpole’s letter was 
communicated to bifhop Secker, by the bifliop of London. 
And hence it might feem, that the bifhop of London, having 
either lef leifure, or lefs ability, left Mr. Walpole in the hands 
of his brother of Oxford. But in the very firft page of this 
anfwer, bifhop Secker fays, Mr. Walpole’s letter was commu- 
nicated to him by Mr. Walpole himfelf; nor does he feem to 
know any thing at all of the bifhop of London’s fentiments 
on the fubje& of that letter. It may therefore be furmifed, 
that bifhop Secker was fet to work merely by his own zlacrity 
in fo good a caufe. 

‘ There is little doubt but the editors of this letter think 
themfelves well juftified in executing his grace’s order for 
printing it after his death, as well as in taking an early op+ 
portunity to doit. And yet, might they not have had a rea- 
fonable apology for demurring to that order at this particular 
jen@ure, when any attempt at religious innovations in our 
colonies, feems to be highly unfeafonable ? 

* At the 15th page of this letter, his grace moves a quef- 
tion, ‘‘ Whether the appointment of bifhops in the colo- 
nies, would not ftir up dangerous uneafineffes abroad or at 
hore?” 

¢ There is I think little doubt but that thefe uneafineffes 
had been reprefented to bifhop Sherlock, by Mr. Walpole 
(who had very good opportunities of knowing) as the inevi- 
table confequences of fuch an appointment. 

‘ But whatever of this kind might then be apprehended, 
archbifhop Secker lived to fee uneafineffes in the colonies of a 
very different nature from any that were dreamt of eighteen 
years ago: fuch indeed asmight have fuggefted to him, that 
nothing could be more unfeafonable, than the trying his fa- 
vourite experiment at a time when every wife and good man, 
and every well-wifher to the peace and profperity of his ma- 


jelly’ s government, faw how neceflary it was to avoid all occa~ 
fions 
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fions of irritating the Britith colonies of ‘America. His grace's 
arguments, in anfwer to the queftion abovementioned, what- 
ever weight they might have in 47514, or even in 1759, are 
lighter than vanity itfelf, when applied to the'flate of things 
in 1768, And whoever perufes a tenth part of the pamphlets 
which have appeared, during the late altercations on colony 
fubjeéts, will eafily perceive, that the publication of fuch a 
letter as this, in the midft of thefe jarrings, would be adding 
fuel to the flame, And yet the written order. for the printing 
of it had laid by his grace, as appears, from 1759 to the time 
of his death, without one refleétion of the very ill effeéts: ie 
might have when he was gone. And could his ¢xecutors think 
of ‘doing any honour to his grace’s prudence, his ‘charity, or 


his moderation, by expofing to the public his grace’s earneft- 


nefs for advancing his projeét, at the hazard of fo much con- 
fufion as muft-have attended any attempt to execute it at 
that time ?’ He 

_ After thefe and fome other preliminary remarks, the author 
paffes on to the contents of the letter. 

‘ There are two expedients, fays the commentator, in ufe 
at prefent for furnifhing the colonifts of thechurch of Eng- 
land with minifters of their own communion ; 1. By ordaining 
natives of America who come to England for that purpofe, 
2. By fending Englifh minifters to the colonies from hence. 

* As to the firft of thefe, Dr. Secker obferves, that ** fend- 
ing their fons to fo diftant a climate muft be very inconvenient 
and difagreeable, and taking the fmall-pox here is faid to be 
peculiarly fatal to them,” é. ¢. peculiarly to the perfons who 
come here for orders. For when his grace mentions a little 
below, that, ‘* their young men of fafhion would itill come 
to England for polite accomplifhments,” no apprehenfions of 
what would be inconvenient or difagreeable to them, are ex- 
prefied, nor any mention made of any peculiar fatality of the 
fmall-pox to fuch young men. 

‘* The expence alfo, fays his grace, muft be grievous to 
perfons of {mall fortunes, fuch as moft are who breed up 
their children for orders; and yet not fufficient to bring any 
acceflion of wealth to this nation that would be worth naming, 
were more of that rank to come.” 

‘ From the eaft of this anfwer, one may conjeétare, that 
Mr. Walpole had obje&ted to American bifhops, that fuch a 
meafure would prevent the colonifts from coming’ bither, 
and {pending their money. among us. To obviate this, his 
grace was obliged to fuppofe, that none would fend their fons 
to England to be ordained, but perfons in mean citcum- 
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flances. But I am ‘inclined to believe that the ftatefinan’s ob- 
jection would ftrike a little deeper, and that the conjfideration’ 
with. him might be, that the more inducements the colonifts 
in general fhould have to ftay at home, and the fewer occa- 
fions of perfonal ‘intercourfe with the mother country, the 
more they would afpire to independency ; a matter of very fe- 
rious confideration among the minifters of thofe times. : 

* The ftatefman, no doubt, argued, that if the colonifts of 
the church of England were impowered to manufature dea- 
cons and priefts for themfelves, as well as other things, which 
they have hitherto imported from hence, they would in time 
have a church independent upon that in the mother country ; 
2 confideration of ten times more importance to Mr. Walpole, 
than the money that would be gained by a few young men 
coming to England for orders, or that would be loft ‘by their 
ftaying away. . 

‘ 2, With refpe& to the clevgvaven of the chnait of Eng- 
jand who are fent from hence, it muft be a matter of great 
concern to all who wifh well to the interefts and credit of the 
eftablifhment, to be told by an archbifhop of Canterbury, 
that few of them, in proportion, ** can anfwer the end for 
waich they.were defigned.” That the reft are ‘< men of def- 
perate fortunes, low qualifications, ‘bad and doubtful cha 
raGters, and a great part of them Scotch Jacobites.” Is this 
for the honour of the fociety which fends them? How greatly 
does this reprefentation detra& from the credibility of thofe 
accounts they give us from time to time, of the fuccefs of 
their labours in our plantations; which depend, in a great 
meafure, on the veracity of men of thefe wretched charaéters ? 
When the public ‘is folicited, as is often the cafe, to fupply 
the deficiency of the fociety’s funds, by their charitable contri- 
butions,. will they not be apt to confider, before they give 
their.money, upon what fort of men it is to be expended ? 

« And how would the matter be mended by fending bifhops 
inftead of priefts? Every confideration. drawn from the nature 
of the fervice, the danger of the voyage,,abfence from fa- 
mily- connexions, &c. which at prefent ferves to difcourage 
private clergymen of eafy fortunes, good learning, found prin- 
ciples, and refpectable chara&ers, would operate with equal 
force upon the mind of a deftined bifhop, and create the fame 
relu€tance that other men have — to engage in fuch: an 
adventure. 

‘ Would his grace have faid in a to this, that a larger 
ftipend, an increafe of power, and a more refpeétabtle title, 
wants have engaged more reputable candidates? I am_afraid 
g2ooi nig this 
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this ‘would’ be orily faying, that ambition and avarice are more 
reputable motives for accepting the office of ‘a chriftian bifhop, 
than: the profpeét’ of ‘@ bare maintendtice i¢ for taking the 
province of an ordinary teacher. ’ His grace could hardly think 
that the colonifts are fo much ftrangers’to’ human hature, as 
riot to be aware, that thefe difpofitions are common to clergy- 
men and others, both of Higher: and lower ranks; and that, 
with refpeé& to bifhops ‘fent from England to America, the 
fame hazards ‘muft be'run’ by the fenders; to which the propa- 
gating fociety is liable in difpatching common miffionaries! 
So that all tve good things his grace dugurates from the ap- 
pointment of colony- -bifhops would effeually’ be froftrated, if 
the bifhops were rio befter men (a point his grace'could by no 
means infure to the colonifts) than’ the’ mi onaries he peaks 
of.’ 

We have extraéted this paflage, in particular, becaufe it 
contains an anfwer to two of the principal arguments which the 
archbifhop has urged ‘in ‘favour of his propofal, viz. thofe 
which: arife:from the difagreeable neceffity, under which the 
friends of the church of England in the colonies are at prefent,' 
either of fending their fons a long voyage for ordination, or of 
contenting themfelves with fuch minifters as may be fent from 
England.—The former is evidently a great inconvenience * ; 
and as to the latter, many people will be apt to believe, that 
the fociety will find it no eafy matter to provide the churches 
in America with clergymen ‘from ‘England,’ of unexteption- 
able chara&ers and abilities : we are therefore ificlined to think’ 
that this ingenious writer has not anfwered the archbifhop in’ 
this point; fo fully as might be wifhed. 

Dr. Secker affures us, that no other jurifdi@ion i is defied 
for the -propofed bifhops, than’ the preceding commiflaries 
have enjoyed; that no fuch thing is intended-as preffing for 
additional powers, &c, and in this affertion, he thinks there 
are no: grounds te queltion the fncerity of his grace and send 
brethren. 

-. To which our — replies, * on this head of fincerity, t 
think it'was as much as could be reafonably expefted of his 
grace, to anfwer for himfelf; for affuredly he could offer no 
fatisfagtory proof that others of his brethren might not in- 
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* It would furely have been thought a very great inconve- 
nience, if the friends of the church of England, even ia the. 
Ile of Man, or in Ireland, had been under the neceflity of 
fending their fons to England for ordination, 
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tend, what he. did nots; and about the time when he thus 
undertook to anfwer for them, it is certain there were bithops 
who were ‘* thought to. be peculiarly fond of church-power,” 
and who when “ they were called upon to:.anfwer for them- 
felves,”” gave. very little fatisfa@ion by their defences. 

* His grace’s great argument for this fincerity is, the mode- 
ration of his contemporaries. To which I fhall fay nothing, 


but that his grace was probably the moft improper perfon of 
them all, to offer. this confideration on the behalf of. his 
brethren. 

« What his grace’s moderation was, while he was. bifhop of 
Oxford, I leave to be determined by thofe who were then un- 
der his government ; what it was when be came to be the 
head of his order, the following admonition, intended for his 
brethren in convocation 1761, will fufficiently thews 

‘ SEMPER ENITENDUM EST ‘UT ANTIQUI REGIMINIS. non 
modo retineamus formam, seD ET VIM INSTAUREMUS, qua- 
tenus vel DiviNO VEL HUMANO JURE& FULCITUR. Atque IN- 
TERIM, MANCA, guodammodo et MUTILA erit qoamtese 
noftra. 

* That is to. fay, We muf always sTRiv#, wot only to retain 
the form, but to RENBW THE FORCE of the ANCIENT CHURCH- 
GOVERNMENT, fo far as it is PROPPED UP ¢ither by DIVINE oF 
HUMAN AutHoRITY, And till that be done, our POLITY will be 
LAME and DEFECTIVE. : 

‘ Now what was this ancient church-government ? Even 
the model left us by fome of his grace’s predeceflors and their 
adherents, who never wanted props for it (if you would take 
their interpretations of fcripture) either from divine or human 
authority. And the force of it confifted, in putting a tawo- 
edged frword into the hands of church-governors, to execute vena 
geance upon the heathen, and punifoments upon the peopl. In plain 
Englifh, power to correct Heretics, Schifmatics, and Diffen- 
ters, with the wholefome feverities of whips, pillories, fines, 
and imprifonment. 

« Without this force, it feems our prefent ecclefiaftical po- 
lity is mutilated and lame ; and it is, in his grace’s opinion, 
not only right to have this force renewed, but abfolutely the 
duty of the members of the convocation, to ftrive to have it 
renewed. ; 

*< Is this the fame man,” may fome people fay, ‘* who 
feems in his letter to Mr. Walpole, to be fo well contented . 
with the fhare of power enjoyed by the prefent bithops,; and 
who would have been fatisfied with much lefs, if he had lived 


where much lefs had been allotted to bifhops? Is this the man 
who 
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who ftands forth to affure: the public, that he and his bre-. 
thren are not fo fond of church powers as to be aiming at 
that point now, while they foletnly profefs they are not.” 

‘ For my part, Incan fee’ but littke room ‘we cam make: for. 
the virtue of fincerity here. In the letter his graceaffures us, 
with a folemn face and a fmooth tongue, that nothing more — 
is required for ;thefe: American bifhops, then commiflarial 
jurifdidtion, and authority to confirm and ordain?« ‘In the ora- 
tion, the ancient church-government is tobe contended for at. 
all events; and without the force of it, the epifcopal pow- 
ers muft be lame and mutilated. Muft we not argue thus? 
this ancient regimen ‘either belongs to the nature of epifco~ 
pal churches, or it does not. If it does not, his grace, is ex- 
horting the convocation to ftrive for fupporting the formy 
and reinftating the force of an ancient ufurpation. If it 
does, the fame pretence which ferves for a colour to ftation 
bifhops in America, will ferve for a pretence to claim for 
them the form and force of the ancient government, 
namely, the pretence that -it belongs to the nature of epif= 
copal churches.. And this, I fhould think, amounts to fome- 
thing more than a poflibility, that an improper ufe may. 
hereafter be attempted to be made of the appointment of 
bifhops for America. Once more, what fhall we’ fay for his 
grace’s fincerity and his moderation? thefe two: publications 
are coeval, and by the time and manner of their appearancey 
fliould feem between them to exhibit his grace’s dying fenti- 
ments. 

« Archbifhop Tenifon, fays his grace, who was furely no 
high-church man, left 1000 Il. towards the eftablifhment of 
bifhops in America.’—-To obviate this remark, our author 
cites the following claufe from a codicil to archbifhop Tenifon’s: 
will, executed Dec. 2, ©7115. * But my prefent will is, thap 
my exeentors, their adminiftrators, or affigns, do well and 
truly pay to the faid fociety, within one month, or two at the 
fartheft, after the appointment and confecration by lawful au-' 
thority of two proteftant bifhops, one for the’ continent, ano- 
ther for the ifles in North America, the fum of one thoufand. 
pounds, to be applied in equal portions to the fettlement of 
fuch bifhops in the fore-mentioned fees. Until fuch laws 
ful appointment and confecrations are compleated, ] am very - 
fenfible (as many of my brethren of that fociety alfo are) that 
as there has not hitherto been, notwithftanding much impor- 
tunity and many promifes to the contrary, fo there never will 
or can be any regular church-difcipline in thofe parts, or any 
confirmations or due ordinations, or any fetting apart in ec- 
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clefiaftical manner; of any public: places for the more decent 
worfhip of God, or-any timely preventing’or abating of fac- 
tions and divifions, which have been and are at prefent very 
rifé ; no ecclefiaftically legal difcipline or \corrections of fcan- 
dalous nianners, either in'the clergy or laity, or fynodical af- 
femblies, as may be a proper means to regulate ecclefiaftical 
proceedings.. In the mean time, till fuch appointment. and 
eonfecration as abovefaid is compleated,” my will is, that my 
execators do not pay the faid thoufand pounds, &c.’ — _, 

8 Such, fays this writer, is the bequeft of archbifhop Te- 
nifon, in which we may obferve a very different plan of Ame- 
rican epifcopacy from that delineated «by his fucceflor, Dr. 
Secker, in this letter. We have here the whole hierarchical: 
apparatus of Englifh epifcopacy enumerated in the’ minuteft 
manner. Regular church difcipline.—Confecration of churcbes.— 
Prevention of fa&ions and diwifions, (meaning, I fuppofe, provi-. 
fions for uniformity)— Due ordinations (which the colonifts are 
fuppofed to want, for it feems till.a bifhop is appointed there 
mever will be any fuch)—ecclefiaftically-legal corrections both of the 
clergy and laity. And to crown all, Synodical ore to regu- 
hate ecclefiafiical proceedings.’ 
: "The author makes fome fmart obfervations on the condu@ of 
archbifhop Secker, in taking no notice of the contents of thi¢ 
codicil, and goes through the reft.of ‘his letter. with equal 
acutenefs and {pirit. 

. To this Commentary is fubjoined a Poftfcript, which con- 
tains fome animadverfions on Dr. Markham, at the- end. 
of his Concio ad Clerum, before the Convocation, in-1769 ; 
and Dr. Burton’s Epiftola ad Amicum, five Commentariolus’ 
Thome Secker, &c. wherein thefe writers. fpeak of the late 
archbifhop in the higheft ftrain of panegyric. ‘ Such, fays 
our author, towards the conchufion of his remarks, are the 
encomiums of. the doétors, Burton and Markham, who, by 
their officious interpofition, may be fairly faid to have left 
their hero ina much worfe condition than they found him, 
and, (to borrow an expreffion from the celebrated Junius) ‘to 
lave injured him by their affiftance.’ 
' ‘This production feems to come from the author of the "at 
feffional.—_-The Commentator is indifputably one of the ableft 

controverfial writers of the prefent age. ) 
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Tit. Letters of Baron Bielfeld, Secretary of Ligation to the King 
of Pruffia ; + Preceptor to Prince Ferdinand ; Chancellor of the 
Univer fit tys in the Dominions of bis Pruffian Majefy, F.R. A.B. 
&c. Author. of the Political Inftitutts. Containing Ori, iginal 
Anecdotes of the Prulfian Court for the laf Trusenty Years. 
Tranflated from the German, éy Mr. Hooper. Vol. III, aud 
Vol. IV. t2mo, Pr. 5s. fewsd, Robinfon and Roberts. 


N a former occafion * we reviewed the two firft volumes 
of this work, containing the letters which were wrote by 
the noble author in his earlieft correfpondence. 

In the two volumes now under our confideration we behold 
him in a more important point of view, His underftanding, 
which was naturally ftrong and comprehenfive, is {till farther 
improved by an enlarged obfervation of men and things; and 
his life, that had formerly been diffipated in intrigues of gal- 
lantry, advances gradually in the more interefting fcenes of 
politics and literature. We find him now appointed fecretary 
of legation from his Pruflian majefty to the court of Han- 
over, from whence feveral letters in the firft of thefe volumes 
are dated, containing an account of fome eminent perfonages 
and curious incidents, re‘ated with that agreeable vivacity , a 
which fo much diftinguifhes the epiftolary correfpondence of 
this ingenious author. But we fhall pafs over thefe, to give : 
our readers an idea of the tafte and critical abilities of baron 
Bielfeld, upon a fubje& which has been varioutly agitated i in 
ine learned world, the merit of Homer, as a poet. 


LETT ER XVI. 
To. the privy counfellor Jordan, at Berlin. 


Hannover, July 30, 1740. 


‘ It is then your pleafure, Sir, that I thoad continue’ to 
‘communicate to you my ideas concerning Homer, and you 
fufpend your judgment till you fee the conclufion, 1 obey, } 
but it is with trembling; tho I flatter myfelf that thefe re- 
marks will never be read by any eyes but yours: but if, con: 
trary to my intention, they fhould tranfpire, and thould alfo 
je found not ftrictly juft, I expe& from the equity of the pub- 
‘fic, a judgment lefs fevere than that which the outrageous 
rtifans of the ancients pronounce againft the feasand afte 


of their adverfarys. 
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_ * Let us firt examin the fable of the Iliad.and the Odyfly : 

the fubje& of the firft is, ** the wrath of Achilles; who quar- 
rels with Agamemnon about his miftres, and retires to a dif- 
tance, to brood over his rage. Their foes, profiting by this 
diffenfion, gain fome advantages; but the two chiefs being 
reconciled, defeat their common enemy.” In the Odyffly, 
‘** Ulyifes forfakes his native country: his abfence occafions 
great diforders in his family: but after wandering many years, 
he returns to his country, kills his enemys, and re-eftablifhes 
his government.” I confefs that all the art of Homer was 
neceflary to make of fuch trifling fubjeé&ts, what hé has made ; 
but where was the neceffity of his making choice of fuch fub- 
jects? Did not the hiftory and fable of his time offer thofe 
‘that were more noble and pathetic? Compare thefe fubjeéts 
to thofe which modern epic poets have treated, and jadge 
without prejudice. Read Milton, who has defcribed the lofs 
of paradife and immortality ; fubje&ts that are of all others 
the moit effentially interefting to human natur, and which 
offer the higheft beautys, without having recourfe to epifodes 
and other foreign ornanfents; in a word, a fubje&t which 
enables the poet, to ufe the expreffion, to becom the painter 
of the terreftial paradife, and all the beautys of natur. Ca- 
moens defcribes to us the difcovery of a new country, almoft a 
new world, by the aid of the impcestant art of navigation ; 
and from this difcovery arifes the fource of the communi- 
cation and commerce between the two principal parts of the 
inhabited earth. Taffo paints in pleafing colors, the city of 
jerufalem, which forms an obje& of the moft profound -vene- 
ration, to all who bear the name of Chriftians; and the de- 
livery of that city, where the Saviour of the world expired on 
the crofs, for the redemption of mankind, from the yoke of 
the Mahometans. M, Voltaire has drawn a model for kings 
and heroes, in the perfon of Henry IV. one of the greateft 
monarchs the earth ever produced: who by his virtues and 
exploits, became at onee the conqueror and the father of his 
people. Thefe are fubjeéts that appear to me to be truely 
great, and worthy of the majetty of an epic poem. 

« Let us come to the invocation: we fhall not examin here, 
whether it be neceflary or not; bat it fhould feem that thofe 
which Homer has made, muit have produced a ftrange effeé& 
on the minds of his cotemporarys. He begins his Iliad wigh 
thefe words: Godde/s, fing the wth of Achilles, the fon of Pe 
deus, (Je, and his Odyfly thus: Mufe, relate the adventures of 
that wife man, who after baving ruined the facred town of Troy, 
wandered many years in diffrent countrys, fe. When the poet 


wrote this, the pag@ih religion. prevaild every where ; and 
confe- 
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confequently the names Goddefs and Mute muft have excited 
in thé minds of the pagans different ideas, froni what they do 
in ours, who regard their divinitys as fabulous. What thoud 
we fay, if a poet was now to begin his work with thefe words 
Holy virgin, fing the wrath of Charles XII. fon of Charles XI. ot 
Saint Genivive, relate the ‘adventures of that wife man, who, after 
having ruined the citys of Italy and Germany, re-eftablifoed the em- 
pire of the eaff, Sc. And what goddefs is this, moreover, 
whom Homer invokes in his Iliad? It feems to me, that 
Madam Dacier was not acquainted with her; and that the 
matter well deferves to be clearly explained. 

‘ I think that the feries of recital in a poem, fhoud be dif- 
ferent from that of a hiftory, but in both cafes the readers 
natural curiofity makes him i impatient to know the event: and 
perhaps this curiofity is:ftronger in the fimple action of a poem, 
than in a regular hiftory, where a great number of faéts fuce 
ceed each other. It feems to me, therefore, neceffary. to pre- 
vent, by epifodes, allegorys, fimilys, &c. the drynes of nar- 
ration in an epic poem; but all thefe ornaments require to be 
difpofed with difcretion, and iiot thrown profufely over every 
part. Now it appears to me, that in the poems of Homer the 
principal a@lion is drowned in the epifodes and digteffions, 
The attention of the reader is not engaged and fufpended ; 
but his impatience is put to the rack, and the thred of the 
narration is fo interrupted by thefe trifling embellifhments, 
that his memory cannot recal the far diftant fats. Do you 
call thefe beautys that are effential to the epopea? Or are 
they imperfeiions, or real faults? I fhall not determin. En- 
lighten my underftanding, Sir, if I am blind enough to take 
one thing for the other: but I will venture to affert, that ne« 
ver any man of difcernment has read, in our days, the poems 
of Homer quite thro without wearines. 

© Are all thefe metaphors, thefe allegorys and fimilys, 
moreover, difverfifyd, noble and graceful? By no means. 
We fee the fage Homer conftantly falling into repetitions, into 
low and trivial expreffions. Were I to write a differtation - 
on thefe matters, I coud cite thirty verfes that contain thi 
fame idea, and where I conjeture in the original, he mikes 
ufe of the fame expreffions. He twenty times repeats, fome- 
times of his heros, and fometimes of his gods, that after they 
bad well eat and drank, they did fuch or fuch a thing. Hand- 
fom Juno with grey eyes, occurs in almoft every page, with 
many other like repetitions. I am not ignorant that the pas. — 
trons of Homer remark, that ‘every judicious reader ‘will 
. tranfport himfelf in idea, to the-age and place where the poet 

wrote, and will judge of the thoughts and exprefiipns, by the 
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manners and cuftoms of thofe diftant times, which are totally 
different from, thofe of our days. But, my dear friend, my 
cenfure does not fall on the images and comparifons taken 
from objeéts dependant on inconftant cuftoms and ufages, but 
on thofe that are drawn from natur, and which remain the 
fame in all ages and all places. Regard, I befeech you, an 
ox or an afs, and confider if a man of found fens coud ever 
make a rational and polite comparifon of fuch ftupid and clumfy 
animals as thofe, to gods or heroes. But fuppofe thofe 
fimilys and images had been noble and brilliant in the days 
of Homer, they certainly are not fo in our days. TI will allow 
the cotemporarys of this poet to have thought them fublime, 
provided I am permitted to find them otherwife three thoufand 
years after ; and living in ah age of greater learning, and of 
different manners, I may be allowed to fay, that [{ find them 
heither éntettaining nor inftru&tive. It feems to me, that 
when gods and heros are introduced into any work, whatever 
may be the religion and country of the writer, he ought not 
to make them talk idly, or give them the manners and fen- 
timents of porters or futtlers, of pirates or highwaymen. 
Madam Dacier fays juftly, that a poet can give to gods no 
other language than that of men; but he fhould not, at 
leaft, make them talk the languague of the meaneft of man- 
kind. On the contrary, he fhould give them that ftyle in 
which Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, Crebillon, Fenelon, and 
fome others, make their heros and demigods difcours. 

* M. Voltaire fays, in his Effay on Epic Poetry; ‘ with 
regard to what they call vulgar, in the heros of Homer, they 
may laugh as much as they pleas, at feeing Patroclus, in the 
ninth book of the Iliad, put three legs of mutton into a pot, 
light and blow the fire, and dres the dinner with Achilles. 
Achilles and Patroclus, are not for this the lefs illuftrious. 
Charles XII. king of Sweden, was his own cook for fix months, 
at Demir Tocca, without lofing any thing of his heroifm; - 
and the greateft part of our generals, who carry with them 
to the camp all the luxury of an effeminate court, will find it 
a hard matter to equal thefe heros who dresd their own din- 
hers, &c.” 

* T readily allow that Achilles and Charles XII. will be al- 
ways regarded as very refpectable heros, tho the one put the 
mutton in the pot, and the other the fowls upon thefpit; 
but were I to make either of thefe great men. the fubje& of 
an epic poem, I think I fhould a& very abfurdly to infert fuch 
triflin and difinterefting anecdotes of their private life, and 
that my readers woud have a very good right to laugh at my 


expence, or at leaft to be difgufted with reading my relation. 
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"© It feems to me, moreover, that Madam Datier and the 
other admirers of Homer, have not always a difcernment 
nice enough to diftinguith between the fuiblime and bombaft. 
When Jupiter, by one fneeze, makes all Olympus tremble ; 
or when another god, to tranfport himfelf to a certain place, 
takes three fteps, and at the fourth arrives at the end of the 
earth ; I find nothing in this more fublime than in the tales 
of the fairys, or of the man with the blue beard and great 
boots, who went feven leagues at one ftride, In molt of 
thefe paffages which pafs for fublime, and in general, in the 
fineft inventions of Homer, probability, and even poffibility, 
phyfical and moral, appear to me to be violated. Read, £ 
conjure you, the defcription which he gives, in the eighteenth 
book of the Iliad, of the fhield of Achilles, and judge, if it 
be poffible for all the adventures that he there relates to be 
engraved on a fhield, how large foever you may fuppofe it to 
be: and if, by the art of Vulcan, the thing were poflible, a 
fhield engraved with fuch minute ftrokes, when feen at a dif- 
tance, muft appearyto be a piece of armour in a very bad 
tafte; and, at the fame time, very ridiculous. The imagi- 
nation of an author muft be either very barren, or extrava- 
gantly heated, who can fo illy place tHe accounts he would 
relate,.or the ornaments with which he would embellith his 
work. See with how much more tafte and probability, Taflo 
has placed the paintings of the loves of Achilles, of Hercules 
and Omphale, of Antony and Cleopatra, &c. over the doors 
of the palace of Armida, through which Renauld was obliged 
to pafs, to arrive at the clofet where his miftres attended 
him. | 

‘ There are many more remarks that I could make on 
Homer, but I fhall here defift, for it is not my defign to enter 
into a controverfy, or write a differtation. Perhaps I have al 
ready faid too much. Permit me to conclude with one more 
refleftion, which is, that the merit of an author always ap~ 
pears to me fufpicious, when his partifans are obliged to have 
recours to fo many fubtiltys to defend him. It is at leaft evi- 
dent, that the beautys of his work are not univerfally pleafing ; 
and the manifeft inequalitys that are found in the writings of 
this poet, have long fince given rife to that well known 


faying : 


Interdum dormitat bonus Homerus. 


From what I have here faid, do not conclude, my dear friend, 
that I am in the leaft diffatisfyd with yeu, for having recom- 
mended to me the reading of this author, Far otherwile; I 


Qwe you a great obligation ; for 1 am at all times highly pleasd 
N 3 ta 
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to becom acquainted with the arts in their origin, and. with 
all their firft imperfe€tions. Befide, a man muft be totaly 
deftitute of tafte and difcernment, who does not find num- 
berles real beautysin Homer. -And this we ought to acknow- 
ledge with the fame freedom that we rentark his defects. I 
admire, Iam charmd with thofe fublime paflages I met with 
in this poet; but I laugh at the enthufiafm of his bigotted 
admirers, who would juftify all his imperfeétions, and who 

ublicly accufe every one of ignorance or infincerity, who . 
will not take that which is mean or faulty, for beautiful or 
fublime. ‘Tell me, after all, I entreat you, am I right or 
wrong ? Your judgment has fo great an authority over mine, 
that you will find it very ready to fubmit ; for I acknowledge 
moft freely, that error is the lot of humanity, and efpecialy of 
fo weak a humanity as mine, Ihave the honour to be, in exe 
pectation of your anfwer, Sir, &c.’ 

It muft be acknowledged that fome of the author’s re- 
marks on this fubjeét, are not void of foundation; at the 
fame time we cannot admit the impropriety with which the 
great poet is here charged, in regard to the incidents on 
which he ereéted the fables of the J/iad and Oajfzy. That of 
the Iliad, particularly, appears to have been the moft inte- 
refting with which he could have been fupplied, either by the 
hiftory or tradition of thofe times; and it would be unjuit to 
draw any inference to the prejudice of Homer, from a compa- 
rifon of the fables of the Jiad and Odffy with thofe which 
have been made choice of by fucceeding poets, who were fur- 
nifhed with the hiftorical incidents of near three thoufand years 
after he had wrote. The moral of the Jéad may be ap- 
plied even to monarchial governments ; 


Quicquid delirant reges, pleuntur achivi. 


And it muft have been much more interefting to the people of 
a country which was divided into feveral republics, and who 
often entered into a confederacy againft the common enemy. 
But in fa&, the noble author betrays too evident marks of pre- 
judice on this fubje&; for after informing us, in a preceding 
letter, that he did not underftand Greek, but had made ufe 
of. the French tranflation of Madam Dacier, he has the fol- 
lowing remarkable paffage. 

‘ But what is ftill more, I am clearly convinced, that-Ho- ° 
mer did not perfeily underitand his own language, and that 
his ftyle is not remarkably good (tho the mixture of different 
dialects, which runs thro his poems, appears to me, odd 

enough) but as didtion is to thought, what dres is to a man, 


and as among the vulgar more than one man is.admired for 
“ the 
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the pageantry of his appearance, it may very well happen that 
the vulgar learned may fuffer themfelves to be dazzled by the 
pomp and flourifh in the ftyle of Homer: whereas a man 
who does not underftand Greek, fees, to ufe.the expreffion, 
the naked mind of the poet, and examins as a neutral and 
unprejudiced fcrutator, the body of his thoughts. 

‘The letters in the laft of thefe volumes are moftly wrote 
from London; and contain, amidft a variety of incidents, 
many ingenious remarks on the manners, ftate, and conftie 
tution of this kingdom, The following is the-charaéter of the 
Englifh, as drawn by this author. 

* Your Excellency defires that I woud give you what I think 
the character of the Englifh; but I feel my own incapacity 
to anfwer your demand in the manner. your Excellency may 
expeét.. Nothing is more difficult than to draw the character 
of a people. Among all the nations of the earth, there 
are fo many particular charaéters, which are exceptions to 
that of their nation, that the moft faithful general charace 
ters frequently appear deftitute of all refemblance when we 
compare them with individuals: I fhall confine myfelf there- 
fore, Sir, to fome detachd obfervations that I have made on 
this fubje&. The Englith nation does. not appear to me to 
be endowed with that creative genius, which is attended with 
a lively and brilliant imagination, that finds relations between 
ebjeéts which are the moft diftant from each other, and that 
reconciles ideas which appear the moft paradoxical; but in 
return, it poffefes in a fupreme degree that fagacious (pirit 
_ of difcernment, which difcovers, with a glance of the eye, 

the effential and acceffary differences that are between things, 
and even between the images of things: that fcrutative 
fpirit, which proceeding from confequence to confequence, ar- 
rives at laft by flow, but fure fteps, to the principle, the 
foundation of the truth which it inquires after. In a word, 
the Englifh are true reafoning machines. This quality is not 
here confined to any particular rank in fociety; on the con- 
trary, the artifan, the laborer, the beggar, reafons here in 
the fame manner as the lord or philofopher. What confirms 
me in this opinion is, the mode of expreflion by which thefe 
people communicate their ideas to each other. In other 
nations I find an infinit difference in the manner of expreffion 
, between perfons of rank and the common people ; becaus thefé 
‘conftantly expres badly-what they conceive badly :. but in 
England the meaneft of the people expres themfelves with 
firength and elegance ; which proves ta a demonftration that 
they think clearly. 
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‘The fecond diftinguifhing property of the Englith is activity. 
In fact, Lknow of no people who are in general more induftri- 
ous, This quality arifes.perhaps from their temperament, . 
from a rapid circulation of blood, It is not my bufines here. 
to inquire into the phyfical caus of it, but it is certain fact, 
and of which..I have been an ocular witnes; that if an 
Englifhman, in perfe& health, holds the bulb of. a good: 
thermometer in his hand-for fome minutes, he will make the. 
mercury rife two or three degrees higher than a Frenchman, 
Italian, German, or one of any other nafion whatever. We. 
are tempted to think. that this heat of the blood gives the 
Englifh that.great a@tivity in all they undertake; and as by 
that mean they more frequently repeat the fame actions, that 
activity becoms in turn the fource of their fuperior addres; 

dexterity, and perfeGion. iets s 
‘ The third particular quality of the Englith, is that of 
cander, and that franknefs of behaviour which is the confe- 
quence. They think too juftly, to with to deceive their bre- 
thren by fais appearances, by thofe vain compliments which 
flatter litle minds, and which at the fame time are fo well 
known to be fals, and to which we muft give the fine name 
of politenes. We. muft not imagin, however, that rufticity 
ptedominates in England, and leaft of all among thofe whofe 
title, birth, or fortune have. given them the advantage of a 
liberal education ; or that the bulk of the Englith refemble 
Sir James Roaftbeef, in the Frenchman at London, and that 
their franknes is attended with brutality or ftupidity. . On the 
contrary, I find in. this country much true politenes, much 
attention, and a {trong defire to pleas. _ Foreigners accule 
the Englith of being civil, focial, engaging, fond of pleafur, 
ready to contract fricndfhips, and to receive favors, while 
they are traveling in other countrys, but when they return 
home, to forget thofe very friends, or to receive them with 
coldnes ; and in general to treat ftrangers with great indif- 
ference. But they do not confider that moft of thefe ftrangers 
confine themfelves when in England, to London, and that 
the moft of the Englifh gentry are as much ftrangers in Lon- 
don as a Frenchman, German, or Italian; that but few of 
them have any hous there, their fetled rcfidence being in the 
country; and when they come to the capital, it is only for 
their private affaiis, or to attend the bufinefs of parliament ; 
fo that they are conftantly engaged ; and moreover not having 
convenience for receiving their foreign friends at their Jodg~ 
ings, they can only offer them an entertainment at a tavern, 
where they frequently dine themfelves ; or take them to the 
play, and show them the principal curiofitys of the town. 
But 
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But go into the country, vifit them on their own eftates, and 
they will give you a reception that is equaly polite and hearty ; 
they will load you with civilitys.and favors, and on your de- 
parture will furnifh you with letters of recommendation to 
their friends difpersd over all England; thefe will receive you 
equaly well, and will procure you new acquaintance. So that 
a ftranger who is in any degree amiable, and known to be a 
man of charaéter, may travel, with infinit pleafur, over all 
England ; like a ball that is fent from one player to another. 
Befide, London during the cours of the whole year fwarms 
with ftrangers of every kind, among whom are many of fuf- 
picious charaétets ; fo that a hous would refemble Noahs ark, 
whofe mafter fhoud readily receive all ftrangers that were 
drawn thither by the fmel] of the kitchen, or the reputation 
of a jovial hoft, The fame may be faid of all great citys; and 
it is not fo eafy as fome may imagin to gain admittance into a 
ood hous at Paris. 

‘ Charity alfo forms a confiderable part of the diftinguithing 
charaéter of an Englifhman; but it has here a very different 
external appearance from what it has in France. We here 
fee no hofpitals where dutchefes by the-bed fide of the fick 
give them their remedys on their knees. The care of this is — 
here left to nurfes, who are paid by the public, whofe trade it 
is, who underftand the bufinefs better, and whofe prefence 
does not lay any conitraint on the poor patient: There is“ 
here no oftentatious charity; for the Englifh church does not 
admit of the dogma of the merit of good works.” The cha- 
rity of the Englifh is not. theologic, but philofophic; it ex- 
tends to thofe only who are incapable of labor, and not to the 
encouragement of idlenes. Here all charitable eftablifhments - 
are either in favor of infancy, infirmity, or imbecility. A 
fturdy beggar is but a bad trade in England. ‘They are dif- 
misd with a halfpenny or farthing, which are their fmall cop- 
per money, and of the latter of which a beggar muft amas 
1008 pieces to have a guinea, The Englifh count it a great 
charity alfo, to aid thofe who ftrive to bear up againft their 
misfortunes ; or privately to affift fuch foreigners as may be= 
com embarrasd among them. They extend their benevolence 
even to prifoners, and think it a difgrace to humanity to fuf. 
fer them to perifh in gloomy and noxious dungeons. The 
prifons of London are fpacious, and contain within their walls, 
large gardens, and even coffee houfes, where they affemble to: 
read the public news papers, and to amufe or regale them- 
felves. | | 

¢ All thatI find reprehenfible in the general charaéter of 
the Englith, for im fatt there is nothing perfec in this 
~ - world, 
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world, is, a certain infenfibility, which in the common people 
fometimes proceeds to ferocity, and which even reigns in 
their very pleafurcs. Such as the murdering chace; the bait- 
ing of bulls and other animals ;° their ‘races, in which both 
men and horfes fometimes perifh ; the brutal combats between | 
the men themfelves, and other things of the fame kind. The 
Englifh not only fee all thefe barbaritys without emotion, 
but even pay for the pleafur of feeing them. I am inclined 
to think that the climate, their method of living, efpecialy 
among the marine, ancient cuftom, wrong education, and 
other caufes, either phyfical or moral, muft have given this 
infenfibility to the Englith, and that the fault does not lay ia 
the heart. 

‘ Thefe are fome ftrokes of the general character of the 
Englifh, and which may at leaft affift a more able painter in 
drawing acomplete picture. I entreat your Excellency will 
regard this fketch merely as an effort to.obey your commands, 
and as an inftance of the defire that I all times have, to fhow 
that ardent zeal, with which I have the honor to be, &c.’ 

Upon the whole, thefe letters form an entertaining and in- 
firnétive mifcellany; and though we are of opinion that the 
tranflater has adopted the ufe of auricular orthography in too 

eat an extent, yet he has rendered the fenfe of his author in 


a ftile that is eafy and perfpicuous, 
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IV. Obfe:wations upon Mr. Pott’s General Remarks on Fradures, 
&c. in Three Letters to a young Surgeon intending to fettle in the 
Country, With a Pofifcript, concerning the Cure of compound 
Diflocations ; in which the ufual Method of treating Wounds of 
the Tendons and Ligaments is brisfly confidered. By Thomas 
Kirkland, Surgecn. 8vo. Pr. 15.6d. Becket and De Hondt. 


N thefe Letters Mr. Kirkland informs us, that fince May 
+ 1753, he has conftantly laid fra&tured thighs in the man, 
ner recommended by Mr. Pott, but argues againft the pro- 
priety of amputation in many cafes of compound fradtures ; 
alledging, that, however advifeable fuch a method may be in 
great hofpitals, where the air partaking of a putrid quality, 
are more liable to gangrenes and malignant fymptoms, it is 
often unneceflary in the country; and as his chief reafon for 
diflenting from Mr. Pott’s opinion on this fubjeé&, he mentions 
the fuccefs of the country furgeons, ‘ who, fays he, unlefs 
the parts are fo deftroyed as to be evidently irrecoverable, fel- 
dom amputate, and as feldom fail in their attempts to cure, 
From’ the. beft information I can procure, I do believe the 
um I coune 
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country. practitioners, who have been really bred furgeons, do 
not take off more than one limb in twenty, which has re- 
ceived a compound fracture; nor do they, upon an average, 
lofe more than one in ten of thofe they attempt to cure with- 
out amputation. And furely, if matter of fa& is of any con- 
fequence, though Mr. Bilguer is far from having proved the 
inutility of amputation, yet he certainly has given proof enough 
to thew, that immediate amputation is not often neceflary.” 

‘ Upon the whole, fo far as J can judge of this matter, im. 
mediate amputation in compound fraétures ought not to take 

lace, where the joints have not fuffered violently by, the in- 
jury, unlefs the mufcles and tendons are fo crufhed, or other- 
ways deftroyed, as to make putrefaétion not @ probable, but an 
inevitable confequence : and it evidently appears from the ana- 
tomy of the part, that when the mortified fleth, &c, is digefted 
off, the limb cannot be made ufeful ; and even when the joints 
have received confiderable injury, the neceffity of immediate 
amputation will depend upon particular circumftances ; for if 
only part of the ligaments are torn, and the fractured head of 
the bone can be taken away, the patient may often be cured, 
fo as to have a tolerable good limb : but if the greateft part of 
the ligaments conneéting the joint are fpoiled, there cannot be 
any hopes of making a good cure ; and, in fuch cafes, by defer- 
ring amputation, we lofe time, omit a good opportunity of 
performing it, while the parts are uninflamed, and fuffer the 
patient to undergo unneceflary pain from the fubfequent in- 
flammation ; without any profpe@ of future advantage. 

‘ But my "connedtions with thofe of my profeffion have not 
only led me to know the fuccefs of many furgeons, whofe 
fituation affords them only common accidents; but alfo of 

i feveral, who, as well as myfelf, have had the care of the 
workmen in collieries, lime-kilns, lead-mines, and the like, 
where the moft violent injuries of this kind frequently happen. 
In thefe places, the bones are, for the moft part, not only 
broken into many pieces, and their extremities, now and then, 
{eparated, fo as to come away ; but they are alfo often forced 
into the ground, the principal arteries fometimes divided, and 
the mufcles, &c. are frequently lacerated, and crufhed with 
immenfe weights, even fo much, that coal fleck, &c. in great 

_ quantities, is driven into the very fubftance of the fleth, fo as 

to render the accident as formidable as poffible; and yet, it is 

a notorious fact, that, where the part is not abfolutely deftroy- 

. ed, thefe defperate cafes feldom fail of being cured, without 

the lofs ef the limb: from all which I am induced to think, 
that notwithftanding /peecs amputation may be neceflary and 

right in great hofpitals, yet this ought to be no precedent for 
Te coun-: 
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country practice, which certainly points out, that much more 
may be expected from the refources of nature, than fome ima- 
gine; becaufe the efcapes with life and limb are not very rare, 
but frequently happen. You fee Mr. Gooch, who has wrote 
well on this fubjeét, is not in general for fpeedy amputation ; 
and Iam certain you will have much more fatisfaétion, and 
acquire more reputation by the difcerning part of mankind, in 
preferving a limb, than in taking it off.’ | 

_ The following are part of the author’s remarks on the ufe 
of oil of turpentine in wounds of the tendons and ligaments. 

* Perhaps it may feem ftrange to you, that IJ fo frequently 
ufed greafy applications in wounds of the ligaments; as they 
have in this cafe been decried by almoft every writer, fince 
Celfus: and more efpecially, as the oil of turpentine is ftil] 
ufed and recommended by very eminent men, both in this and 
other nations, as a fpecific in wounds of the tendons and liga- 
ments, becaufe it is an old praétice. 

‘ But I am apprehenfive the ufe of oil of turpentine in thefe 
cafes is very pernicious; fer J] do believe, it has not infre+ 
quently, by irritating and inflaming, brought on abfceffes, 
and mortifications, which were thought to be in confequence 
of the accident alone. I know an eminent writer fays, ** Oil 
of turpentine has the virtue of allaying pain, arifing from 
wounds of the tendons and nerves, as is confirmed by the 

tice of Parey, by the opinion of all authors, and his own 
continual experience.” And yet there is not a lad, that has 
played tricks with a mountebank’s horfe, who does not know, 
that it has direétly a contrary effe&; and only refleé&t one mo- 
ment upon the application of this remedy to an inflamed 
nerve! but I cannot any way fo effeftually explode this prac- 
tice, as by giving you a fhort view of the principles upon 
which it was firft introduced; andI hope you will give me 
the hearing a little longer, as the getting clear of this remedy, 
in this cafe, feems to be a matter of confequence, 

‘ Hippocrates, who ufed the word nerve to fignify a glu- 
tinous, (fuch as the tendons, ligaments, and the like) inftead 
of a medullary fubftance, fays, that cold is injurious to the 
nerves, and a moderate warmth, which does not exceed the 
third degree, ufeful. Wherefore, he orders them to be dreffed, 
when wounded, with myrtle roots powdered, fifted, and knead- 
ed with oil ; and with five-leaved grafs, rubbed in oil, which 
are to be removed the third day ; which applications, he fays, 
had better be ufed in winter, than fummer. And Celfus, who 
ufed the word nerve in the fame claffical fenfe, fays with Hip- 
pocrates, that they are injured by cold, recommends the ap- 


plication of agglutinants to heal recent wounds of them that 
would 
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would admit of cure by the firft intention ; but where the 
wound was fevere, émollient cataplafms. were outwardly y ap- 
plied § in ulcers where the nerves were laid bare, he firft co- 
véred them with linen to prevent their being injured by reme- 
dies which might be neceflary to cleanfe the fore; and mild 
digeftives were alfo ufed in ulcers amongft the nerves, . But 
this practice Galen overturned, | 

* He had learnt the improvements made in anatomy by He- 
rophilus and Erafiftratus, and after making a new diflin@ion 
betwixt nerve and tendon, and then again, confounding thefe 
different fubftances under one name, we are informed, that 
his principal aim in the cure of wounded nerves, was to 
againft putrefaétion.—** Seeing, fays he, (De comp. med. fr 
cund. gener, lib, 3. (that. putrefaétion in all things is produced 
by heat and moifture, I always think the cure, in wounds lia- 
ble to putrefaction, fhould be attempted by cold, and drying 
applications, "—-Again: ‘* I agree with Hippocrates, that cold 
js an enemy to the nerves, and imagine, that that medi- 
cine is the propereft for wounded nerves, which dries, and is of 
a middle nature betwixt heat and cold, or rather inclining to 
heat ; for heat without humidity cannot moiften.—In punc- 
tures, therefore, of the nerves, after opening the external 
wound, medicines of thin confiftence, vehemently drying, 
which will excite a moderate warmth, penetrate to the bot- 
tom, and draw from afar, without giving pain, or injuring the 
interjacent parts, fhould be applied.—But warm water, though 
it mitigates other inflammations, yet it is very prejudicial in 
wounded nerves, &c. For the fame reafons, relaxing ¢ata= 
plafms fhould not be applied ; nor are things of thick confif- 
tence of fervice. It is better to foment with old thin oil 
made warm, for cold obitruéts the fmall opening, &c. and 
the nerves:are the moft fenfible parts, being a continuation 
of the brain, of -a cold nature, and eafily affeéted by cold, 


Or with oil, in which the feeds of the fir tree and poplar. 
flowers have been boiled ; or the oil of favin, ‘which is void 


of aftringency and of thin part.” 

‘Compound medicines for ‘the fame purpofe were made of 
refin, turpentine, euphorbium, fagapenum, opopanax, and 
the like. But when the nerves were laid bare, he advifed 
milder applications, that would dry without irritating ; for he 
fays they will not bear the force of euphorbium, &c. as when 
the fkin interferes; he therefore in this cafe ufed wafhed 
lime, or pomphylvx mixed ina large quantity of oil, &c. 
but when the wound was accompanied with pain, he applied 
aca‘aplafm made of bean flour, and the lixivium ftillatitium 
called ftacte, 


* Now 
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* Now, though it is true, that heating and deying false 
ftanices prevent putrefation i in dead bodies ; yet in living bo- 
dies, and efpecially in tendinous parts, they produce exadly 
acontrary effect, by hardening and inflaming the veffels and 
fibres. However, this theory and practice, with very little 
Variation, was implicitly copiéd by the Greeks, Arabians, and 
Latins, except that, by fome unlucky miftake, inftead of the 
lixivium ftillatitium, which is a liquor that fweats from the 
Myrrh tree, before it is lanced, they ufed common ley,’ 
which, I dare fay, you will ‘éafily conceive, could not afford 
much eafe, when the injured parts were inflamed and painful. 
And yet, upon no better authority than this blunder, a foap 
fuds poultice was applied by Parey to the’ King’s arm, 
Charles IX. of France, when he was prickéd in a nerve, in- 
ftead of a vein.—Oil of turpentine.fo perfeétly agreed with 
the rémedy defcribed by Galen for pricked nerves, that it 
immediately came into ufe, when the method of making it 
was known; and, perhaps, more efpecially, as Galen him- 
felf had ufed oil in which the feeds of the fir-tree had béent 
boiled. And to the oil of turpentine, fome aqua vite, you 
fee, was added, to make it ftill more capable of exhaufting 
and drying up the ferous and virulent humour, which fweats 
from the fubftance of the pricked nerve ; of preventing bad 
fymptoms, and of mitigating pain by its a€tual heat ! 

© Now the oil of turpentine, &c. was applied before any 
ferous humor could he difcharged, provided the tendon had 
been pricked ; therefore it muft be ufed by way of prevention... 
But is not this ferous humor the natural difcharge from a 
wounded tendon? and therefore would not ftopping it by dry- 
ing remedies increafe inflammation and pain? It is highly 
probable the eafe the king enjoyed was from the oxycrate and 
nutritum ; but thefe gave way to the poultice above mén- 
tioned; which was thought to be a better remedy for diffoly- 
ing and drying virulent humors occafioning pain, But 1 dare 
fay, from the nature of this application, you will think thé 
king had a narrow efcape from torture, as he was to have - 
been cauterized with fealding oil, if the pain had not luckily 
ceafed; and the cure took up three months, which is a much 
longer time than is ufually required for the recovéry of acci- 
dents of this kind.’ 


V. The 
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‘V. The Marine PraBiice of Phyfic dnd Surgery, tntluding ibdi te 


the bot Countries. Particularly ufeful to all whe wviftt the Batt 
and Weft Indiés, or the coaft of Afiica. To which is added 
Pharmacopeia Matina. And fame brief DireGions to be ‘0b- 
ferved by the Sea-[urgton in an Exgagtment, &c. By Williata 
Northcote, Surgeon. Two Vols. 8 v0. Pr. 12s. Becket aid 
De Hondt. 


rT Hous ough the practice of phyfic and furgery be the fame, ia 
all effential points, at fea as onland; yet, the particular 
cireumftances of thofe who live on board a fhip, and vifit dif- 


ferent climates, render it neceffary for -an author, who writes ~ 


chiefly for the naval department, to defcend to more minute- 
nefs in his inftruétions, and adapt them to a greater varitty 
of fituations, than other phyfical writers. _Mr. Northcote ap- 
péars to be extremely well qualified for the work he has ua- 
dertaken ; for, he feems to be not only thoroughly acquainted 
with the economy of a marine life, at far as it regards the 


convenience and particular fituation both of the furgeon aud 


patient ; but he is alfo converfant in the writings of the 
practical authors, and is evidently poffefied of great experience 
in his profeffion. The firft of thefe volumés treats of fu 
contrary to what might be expeéted from the title wee, We 
know not for what reafon fuch an arrangement has been 
adopted ; but it is a matter of no importance. In this part of 
the work, Mr. Northcote has omitted no article which can lay 


claim to any confideration; and though he defcends to many 


minute diftin@ions, his divifions are feldom unneceflary, or 
his precepts too prolix. The followiig are his injunétions and 
obfervations in regard to bleeding. 

‘ Plebotomy is an artful and careful opening of a confpictious 
vein with a lancet, chiefly in the neck, arm, hand, or foot; 
being the moft. ancient, effetual, and extenfive remedy upon 
moft occafions with which we are acquainted, but reqires 
judgment in the performance, to avoid the adjacent nerves, 
tendons, or arteries: therefore the young firgeoa’s reputa- 
tion may fuffer as much by négleé or accidents in this way 
as in many of the other lefs ufual and feemingly more Ee t 
operations, 

« A good furgeon or plebotomift fhould have a harp eye 
and an undaunted mind, with a fteady, nimble, and aétive 
hand ; without which advantages the optrator may either be 
liable to mifS the vein, or commit fome accident that may be 
injurious or fatal to the patient and his own reputation. For 
thefe reafons it is, that venefection is lefs readjly practifed by 
the furgeon as he advarices’in years ; becaule old age is gene- 

rally 
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rally accompanied with a weak eye and a trembling hand 
which is alfo the cafe with thofe of younger years, that have 
made too free with their conftitution, &c. 

‘ When you are to bleed in the arm provide a fillet of 
about an ell long, a comprefs, a bit of lint and diapalma 
plafter, a receptacle for the blood, and another for water, and 
have fome hartfhorn in readinefs in cafe of faintnefs: then 
fingle our the vein which prefents beft, and apply the ligature 
moderately tight above the elbow by two circular rounds about 
the arm and with a flip-knot. Choofe out a lancet either 
broad or {pear- pointed i in proportion to the depth or rifing of 
the vein; place it betwixt your teeth, with the blade re- 
moved from the fhaft fo as to form an obtufe angle, and in 
the mean time rub the arm from the hand upward, to make 
the vein appear more confpicuous. Then prefling with your 
finger to difcover the vicinity of the artery, nerve, or tendon, 
make a fmall impreffion with your nail upon the fkin where 
the vein appears beft for opening. Next place your left 
thumb upon the vein a little below the impreffion to keep it 
fteady, and taking the lancet betwixt your right thumb and 
fore-finger, refting upon the other fingers almoft as you 
would hold a pen, plunge the point into the vein, fo as to 
make an orifice tolerably large by an oblique incifion carried 
upward, by raifing a little the point, which then inftantly 
withdraw, and prefs your left thumb upon the orifice, til] the 
receptacle is ready to receive the blood; which if obftructed 
from flowing freely by too great preffure ‘of the ligature upon 
the artery, you muft flacken it a little, and relax the fkin 
and vein by bending the arm in a finall degree, which is 
then to be fupported by a ftick, which the patient fhould Keep 
turning round. 

‘ When you have drawn off as much as you think proper, 
untie the ligature and wath off the blood; clofing the lips of 
the orifice in their natural pofture (as the fkin is apt to con- 
traét, and occafion the fat to protrude, which leaves a trou- 
blefome little ulcer, or at beft fince it thus unites with a large 
fcar) endeavour as much as poffible to retain the fkin together 
with a bit of diapalma plafter, in the middle of which fixa 
bit of lint or clean linen fufficient to cover the orifice ; over 
this apply your fquare comprefs of fufficient thicknefs, and re- 
tain it by the fillet, one end of which is applied obliquely 
acrofs the arm over the comprefs, letting enough 6f it hang 
loofe above the elbow to tie in a knot: then the other part 
being carried round below the elbow and up again, croffing 
the former upon the comprefs, is carried round above the el- 


bow, and fo dh like the figure O6, leaving enough to tie 
with 
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with the other end in‘a knot on the outfide of the: arm: ree 
the elbow. , , 

‘ In this operation you tuft obferve, 


« (1.) When there are many cicattices in the fkin Grose pre- 
vious bleedings, to open the vein immediately below the a 


if nothing forbid, 
 (2.) "That the fkin and vein be not diftorted itm theit 


€. 


natural fituations in applying the ligature, or by preffing the . 


thumb at the time of incifion ; othérwife the orifice of the fkin 
and that of the vein will not correfpond, which if it fhould 
happen, they are to be affifted by moving the-arm or: saigli at 
difcretion, or by enlarging the orifice. 

* (3.) That a tolerable large orifice is always preferable to 
a {mall one, as ‘the laft, efpecially when. the incifion’ is near 
a valve, is commonly attended with a thrombus or grumous 
concretion, or elfe permits only the finer parts of the blood to 


elcape. 


* (4.) That’ if the vein lies deep, it muft be opened by a 


lancet with’a broad blade, or an obtufe-angled point ; and 
though the firft kind of lancet, that is, the fmall or fpear- 
pointed with a fhort blade, always bleeds eafieft in a fkilful 
hand, yet the broadet kind is fafeft for beginners, to avoid 
injuring the large artery and brachial nerve, which: lie’ under 
the bafilic vein, and the tendon or its aporieurofis of- the bie 
ceps mufcle which lie under the median. ae, 

‘ The principal accidents which may happen to an igno- 
rant or carelefs furgeon in the opening of a vein, are,» 


‘ (1.) An ecchymofis, or extravafation of the blood from 


the vein into the cellular membrane betwixt the flefh and 
fkin, either from the vein being divided, or from a too early 
and violent exercife of the arm before the orifice is clofed ; in 
which cafe, if a difcuffion cannot be procured, it muft be 
brought to fuppuration, as before defcribed in tumors. 

‘ (2.) The punéture of a nerve or~tendon is inftantly at- 
tended with moft excruciating pain, foon followed with an in- 
flammation and {welling of the limb, which often ends in cone 
vulfions, a gangrene, or death, if not \timely relieved: all 
which muft. be prevented, if poffible, by repeated bleedings 
in the other arm, by cooling purges and clyfters, with a di- 
luent antiphlogiftic diet, and a poultice of bread and milk, 
with olive oil, applied warm over the orifice, on a pledget of 
the bafilic. flav. 

‘ A pundlure or wound of an aftery, which will plainly 
manifelt itfelf by the blood flowing out by ftarts, with great 
impetuofity, of a very florid colour, and which will probably 
produce an. aneurifm, or a gangrene, and death, if not 
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timely remedied by the application of a bit of lead, of a fhit- 
able thape, folded up in a piece of clean linen, and retained 
as a comprefs on the artery by a ftri&t bandage; or rather, a 
compreffion is to be made upon the artery by an inftrument 
for that purpofe: after this a long comprefs is to be fecured 
upon the humeral artery by a pretty ftrict fpiral bandage, to 
break off the impetus of the blood from the part affe&ted ; and 
the reft of the treatment may be conducted as for the punc- 
ture of a nerve or tendon, by which means a true or fpurious 
aneurifm, and their feveral caufes, may often be prevented. 

‘ When you are to bleed in the foot or hand, you muft ob- 
ferve, that in the hand. there are two veins; the fplenica, 
running on the back towards the little finger, and the cepha- 
lica, betwixt the thumb and fore finger, which in children 
and fome grown perfons, where the other veins are not con- 
fpicuous, may be opened to advantage. After having firft 
bathed the hand well in warm water, and fixed a ligature 
upon the carpus, an orifice is to be made by the lancet, as 
before direfted ; and if the blood does not run freely, the 
hand is to be kept in warm water tilla fufficient quantity is 
difcharged. 

‘ In the fame manner alfo are the faphena and cephalic 
veins in the foot to be opened, after bathing them in warm 
water, and tying the ligature tight above the ancle, drefling 
the orifice as before, and retaining the comprefs by the ban- 
dage defcribed for a luxation of the ancle. 

‘ When you are to bleed in the jugular or occipital vein, 
it muft be firft rendered turgid bya neckcloth, or the com- 
mon ligature, drawn’ and held tight about the lower part of 
the neck by the patient or an affiftant: then prefling your 
thumb upon the vein which appears faireft (on the difordered 
fide, if poffible) make an orifice agreeable to what was before 
direfted, applying a bit of platter, comprefs, and a circular 
bandage, after the operation is finifhed. 

* Bleeding here is preferred for moft diforders of the head, 
brain, eyes, &c, though it is not fo commonly in pradtice as 
it deferves. Sometimes a lefs confiderable vein is opened 
nearer the inflamed or difordered part itfelf, as in thofe which 
run down on each fide of the nofe, in the canthi majores or 
inner corners of the eyes for an ophthalmia, in. the veins un- 
der the tongue for a quinfy, the vena dorfalis penis in a pria- 
pifm, &c. 

‘ Bleeding in the foot is juftly reckoned to make a greater 
revulfion than that in the arm, in diforders of the head, tho« 
rax, and abdominal vifcera, efpecially in a fuppreflion of the 


menftrual or hemorrhoidal flux. If the veins in the foot are 
not 
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not fufficiently confpicuous, open. one at the ancle, or near 
the calf or ham, &c.’ 

- The Pharmacopoeia Marina, at the etd of this volume, con- 
tains many excellent forms of extemporaneous prefcription. 

In the fecond volume, which treats of the Praice of Phy- 
fic, Mr. Northcote has liberally interfperfed the obfervations 
of other authors who have wrote the beft on the feveral fub- 
je&ts; and what reflects great honour upon his ingenuity, he 
never. affects to conceal fuch information, though his own ex- 
perience appears fufficiently great to be fully fatisfatory. As 
a {pecimen of his manner in this part of the work, we halt 
prefent our readers with the account of poifons. 

‘ All the three kingdoms have poifons peculiar to dill 
felves, but the animal kingdom affords the moft fubtile, which 
are communicated by the bite of mad or venemous beafts. 
The mineral kingdom produces arfenicals and mercurials; the 
vegetable, herbs and plants, or theit parts, of a moft acrid, 
noxious, and deleterious quality, fuch as the moft violent Ca- 
thartics and narcotics, &c. 

‘ Every fort of poifon feems to have an effe& peculiar to it- 
felf; thus mercury attacks the fauces and their glands, pro- 
ducing ulcerations therein ; arfenic occafions the moft cruel 
torments, convulfions, and mortification of the coats of the 
inteftines ; the feeds of datura, a kind of ftramonium, induce 
madnefs or abfolute ftupidity ; hyofciamus caufes a ftupor, 
and fo troubles the imagination, that the perfon affected be- 
lieves he fees demons and fpetres ; opium brings on fleepinefs, 
and a torpor of the mind. Sharp draftic purges inflame the 
inteftines. The bite of a mad dog occafions the dread of wa- 
ter. The venom induced by the fting of a tarantala produces 
wonderful effects ; for the patient is delighted with mufical 
inftruments, and, when he hears their found, immediately 
falls a capering, fing many antic gefticulations, 

* The fting of a fcorpion produces a fudden and exceeding 
cold fweat. Litharge unwarily taken caufes a convulfive co- 
lic, with an obftinate coftivenefs. The berries of - deadly 
might-fhade produce madnefs, rage, or folly; as do alfo the 
roots of cicuta terreftris, The bites of fpiders, {corpions, = 
vipers are moft pernicious in hot countries. 

‘ The fymptoms which: follow the bite’ of a viper, are a 
fharp pricking pain in the wounded part: a tumour which 
is firft red, and afterwards livid, fenfibly extending itfelf to 
the neighbouring parts; the fkin frets and breaks out into lit- 
tle bladders; fome time after a remarkable faintnefs fuper- 
venes, with a quick, weak, and fometimes an intermittin 
pulfe, a — of the heart, a ftupefaction of the fenfes, 
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an anxiety of the pracordia, great ficknefs at the ftomach, 
with bilious vomiting, dulnefs of fight, fometimes pains about 
the navel, or the region of the liver, difficult breathing, hic- 
coughs, tremblings, convulfions, cold fweats, coldnefs of the 
extremities; after which death clofes the fcene, unlefs pre- 
vented by timely remedies, or the vigour of the conftitu- 
tion. 

‘ If the patient furvives, a tumour with inflammation con- 
tinues for fome time. Sometimes a fanies flows from the 
wound, and puftules appear, like the herpes excedens ; the 
fkin becomes yellow, as if the, patient had the jaundice. 

‘ The cure confifts in immediately chafing the part well 
with warm fallad oil for fome time, and internally giving cor- 
dials and diaphoretics, with anodines; fuch as the hauft. dia- 
phoretic. (6) (in Phar. Mar.) to promote a diaphorefis without 
heating, which fhould be fupported with proper diluents, and 
the part kept conftantly wet with the warm oil, till the fymp- 
toms, tuniour, and inflammation ceafe. 

‘ The bite of a rattle fnake, hitherto looked upon asa 
moft terrible accident, may now be cured ina fimple eafy 
manner. It is the invention of a negro, for the difcovery of 
which he had his freedom purchafed, and one hundred pounds 
per annum fettled upon him during his life by the general 
aflembly of Carolina; which [ mention as bejng neceflary to 
eftablifh the credit of the receipt. 

‘ Take of the roots of plantane and horehound (in the 
fummer the roots and branches together) a fufficient quantity ; 
bruife them in a mortar, and fqueeze out the juice, of which 
give as foon as poflible one large fpoonful; if the patient be 
{welled you muft force it down his throat: this generally will 
cure; but if he finds no relief in an hour after, you, may give 
another fpoonful, which never fails, If the roots are dried, 
they muft be moiftened with a little water. 

‘ To the wound may be applied.a leaf of good tobacco 
moiftened with rum, 

‘ ZEtius obferves, that there are three kinds of afps, viz. 
the terreftrial, the chelidonie (which are found on the banks 
of the Nile) and ptyades; the terreftrial are fometimes five 
cubits in length, and fometimes greemifh: the ptyades are 
longer than the terreftrial, and of an afh-colour mixed with 
green and gold. 

‘ The bite of an afp is like the prick of a needle: from a 
male it is double, from a female quadruple, Nothing diftils 
from the wound unlefs the animal is much exafperated. It is 
atrended with a ftupor, palenefs, coldnefs of the forehead, 
continual yawning, twinkling of the eyes, inclination of the 
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‘neck, laffitude of the body, and a profound fleep with con- 
vulfions. The bite of the chelidonia produces immediate 
death ; that of the terreftrial kills in three hours; that of ‘the 
ptyas produces dimnefs of fight, pain at the heart, fwelling of 


-the face, and deafnefsS ; death after a bite of this kind comes ~ 


on more flowly. 
‘ Drinking plenty of the fharpeft vinegar is ii to be a 


cure. Celfus gives us an inftance of a boy cured by drinking 
of vinegar, when there was nothing elle at hand. 
‘* Spiders are of two forts, the noxious and the harmlefs 


the noxious are called phalangia; none of thefe weave any 


webs like the domeftic or harmlefs fort.. Of the former, the 
tarantula is moft often mentioned, and where that fpecies 
abounds, the cure of its bite is well known ; therefore I thall 
fay nothing further on poifons of this kind. 

* Heifter fays, the ftings of wafps and bees, &c. may be 
cured with vinegar alone, or mixed with ther. androm. or 
bol, armen, Some rub the part well with the pulp of a four 
apple; others ufe a continual application of the infufion of el- 
der flowers, mixed with a little theriac, androm. and cover the 
part with a poultice of bread and milk, with a little mel. 
Britan. et ther..andr. mixed; oil applied immediately is alfo 
good ; if the fting is left behind, it fhould firft of all (if pot 
fible) be ‘taken out. 

* When fiung in the throat by fwallowing a wafp, or any 
other infect, beat up a little honey and oil together, with a 
little vinegar, till they are well mixed; then give a f{poonful 
of it every minute (at firft) ordering to fwallow it leilrely ; 
as the fymptoms abate, it may be taken feldomer, but ‘conti- 
nued for fome time in intervals ; order the patient to forbear 
fpeaking, and to compofe himfelf to relt. 

‘ The toad, fays Allen, is full of venom, and the very centre 
and repofitory of terreftrial poifons: if they have no teeth, yet 
their gums are hard and rough, and by a powerful adhefion 
fo operate upon the part as to inftil their venom therein. The 
virulence of this animal feems to confift in its excrements, 
particularly in a fharp, cauftic urine, impregnated with a vo- 
latile falt; for when they are dead they are faid to be not at 
all venemous ; they difcharge their venom on herbs (particu- 
larly ftrawberries) by piffing, fpitting, and vomiting ; this is 
not only pernicious by getting into the body, but by being 
fprinkled on the fkin, unlefs wafhed off immediately with urine 

and. fale. 

‘ When a perfon is infeéted, his fkin turns yellow, his body 
fwells univerfally, his lips and tongue grow black, and aftam- 


mering fuperyenes ;. he is feized with an aithmatic thertnels of 
O 3 - breath, 
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breath, vomiting, cold fweats, convulfions, fainting, and at 
length with death, if not timely remedied. 

‘ If the patient has fwallowed the poifon,-he muft takea 
vomit, and a clyfter muft be injeéted, the fooner the better ; 
- alfo warm and attenuating alexiterials, as theriac and mithri- 
date, in fome generous wine, fhould after the operation of the 
vomit be forthwith given ; bathing in the falt water and exer- 
cife ought to be ufed. 

‘ The mineral kingdom furnithes very few real poifons ; the 
only natural one is cobalt ; the faétitious are arfenic, corrofive 
fublimate, and glafs of antimony; the true orpiment is nei- 
ther a yellow arfenic nor a poifon, it being void of all delete- 
rious qualities ; neither has it any draftic qualities, either as a 
cathartic or an emetic. Quickfilver, diflolved in acid, mineral 
fpirits, is likewife a poifon ; though of itfelf it is entirely in- 
nocent ; likewife glafs of antimony reduced into powder, and 
exhibited, caufes violent vomiting, with moft cruel gripings, 
which often end in death, fometimes in a few hours. 

‘ Arfenic taken inwardly creates a pricking, and burning 
fenfation, with a heat and moft violent pain in the fromach, a 
racking torture in the bowels, vomiting, inquenchable thirft, 
a roughnefs and drynefs of the tongue, fauces, and gullet, 
with hiccoughs; then follow moft cruel anxieties, palpitation 
of the heart, faintings, coldnefs of the extremities ; fometimes 
black vomits and ftools, with a feetid, cadaverous {mell ; and 
a gangrene of the ftomach and inteftines, which ufher in death, 
if not timely prevented. 

‘ In all cafes where a perfon is fufpef&ted to have been poi- 
foned by fwallowing any fubftance of a corrofive nature, give 
as foon as poflible large quantities of oil and milk mixed, 
quart after quart, till the retching to vomit. entirely ceafes, 
and the patient is eafy. Quere: In the royal navy, when 
milk. cannot be procured, would not the common almond 
emulfion, or the decoé. althz be a proper fuccedaneum, if at 
hand ?. . 

¢ The moft dangerous vegetable poifons are wolf’s-bane, the 
deadly. night-fhade, hen-bane, and datura; to which may be 
added the roots of the hemlock-drop-wort : the common hems 
lock is fo far from being poifonous, at leaft in {mall quanti- 
ties, that it has of late been found very efficacious in the cure 
of feveral moft obftinate diforders. 

‘ But hemlock eaten inadvertently has, produced pains in the 
ftomach and precordia, with a fenfe of pricking and heat 
therein, attended with giddinefs, the vertigo, epilepfy, and 
the abolition of the fenfes, with a ftrange fhaking and diftor- 


tion of the body ; univerfal oe a flux of blood from the 
ears 5 
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ears; a fwelling as big as one’s fift at. the pit of the flomach; 
hiccough, fruitlefs retching to vomit; a fwelling of the face: 
and abdomen ; a flux of green froth from the mouth after 
death. 

‘ Allen thinks a vomit of warm water and oil, taken in- 
large draughts and often repeated, will be of great fervice; as: 
alfo milk and oil before-mentioned. If the above things will - 
not provoke the patient to vomit, oxymel of fquills, fal. vi-) 
trioli, or a decoétion of tobacco may be ufed, as having a 
more immediate effect; and the quicker the better: it is hardly 
fafe to give even the moft gentle cathartic: the ftomach 
thus emptied, recourfe muft be had to generous wine 4 
alexipharmacs ; fuch as the bol. alexipharm.—alexiter. hauft.. 
diaphoretic. pulv. cardiac, &c. &c. (in Phar. Mar.) ' 

‘ When there is a fufpicion that the coats of the ftomack: 
or inteftines are corroded or ulcerated, it will be improper for. 
the patient to ufe {pices or vinegar, or to indulge'in too much 
wine ; but he ought to take a decoétion of barley with raifins,; 
or a decoétion of china-roots, faffafras, &c. 

‘ The fame method is moft likely to anfwer when any other 
deleterious herb or root has been eaten by miftake, though the 
particular fpecies fhould not be known ; and Hoffman affirms, 
that when the patient has been ftupefied by narcotics, the 
beft remedies are vomits, mixed with oil, to facilitate the 
operation. : | 

‘ Befides the poifons already known, there is another too; - 
frequently given by the Indians and negroes in America, for 
which the negro before-mentioned has difcovered a cure. 

‘ The fymptoms are a pain in the -breaft, difficulty of 
breathing, a load at' the pit of the ftomach, an irregular pulfe,. 
barning and violent pains of the vifcera, above and below the. 
navel, very reftlefs nights, fometimes wandering pains over. 
the whole body, a retching and inclination to vomit, profufe; 
fweats, which prove always ferviceable; flimy ftools, both 
when coftive and loofe ; the face is of a pale and yellow co-. 
lour; fometimes a pain and inflammation of the throat; thé 

tite is generally weak, and fome cannot eat any thing : 
thofe who’have been long poifoned are generally very feeble and 
weak:-in their limbs ; fometimes fpit a great deal; the whole 
fkin peels, and likewife the hair falls off. 3 

‘ For the cure, take of the roots of plantain and wild 
horehound, freth or dried, three ounces ; boil them together 
int two quarts of water to one quart, and ftrain it; of this’ 
decoétion let the patient take one third part, three-mornings 
fuccefiively ; from which, if he finds any relief, it muft be 
continued tilk he is perfe&tly recovered ; on the contrary, ‘if he 

O04 finds 
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finds no alteration after the third dofe, it is a fign that either 
he has fwallowed no poifon, or that it has been of fuch a kind 
as the negro’s antidote will not remedy. 

* During the cure, the pafient muft live on a fpare diet, 
and abftain from eating butter, or any other fat or oily food 
the plantain “or horehound will either of them cure alone, but 
are moft efficacious together ; in the fummer, one handful of: 
the roots and branches of each may be taken in the room of 
three ounces. 

« For drink during the cure, take of the roots of golden 
rod, fix ounces; or in fummer two large handfuls, the roots 
and branches together, and boil them in two quarts of water 
to one quart (to which may be added a little horehound and 
faffafras) to this deco&tion, after it is ftrained, add a glafs of 
rum or French brandy, ‘and {weeten it with fugar for ordinary 
drink 

$ If there is an inward fever, take a pint of wood-afhes and 
three pints of water, ftir and mix them well together, letting 
them ftand all night, and ftrain or decant them at fix in the 
morning ; ten ounces of this liquor may be taken fix mornings 
following, warmed or cold, according to the feafon and wea- 
ther; thefe medicines. have generally no fenfible operation, 
though fometimes they work in the bowels, and give a gentle 
ftool.’ 

In an appendix to this volume, among aie valuable are 
ticles, the author gives: fome brief dire€tions to the furgeon, 
previous to, and during an engagement at fea, which are 
wcrthy of an attentive perufal. 

To conclude: this work isa judicious compilation of the, 
practice both of phyfic and furgery; and thowgh it is more 
particularly intended for the ufe of the naval praétitioner, it 
cannot fail of being extremely ufeful to the younger part of 
the profeflion, whether refiding at home or in hot climates. 





VI. The London Pradice of Phyfic. For: the Ufe of Phyficians 
and younger Practitioners, Wherein the Definition and Symptoms 
of Difeafes ave laid down, and the prefent Method of Cure. With 


the Dofes of Medicine now given. 8vo, Pr..4s. 6d. Robinfon. 
and Roberts. 


"pHs fyftem of pradtice, though one of the moft concife 

which we have. reviewed, is clear and comprehenfive ; 
and at the fame time that the precepts are delivered with 
brevity, they are judicioufly adapted to the ordinary ftate, and 
particular variations of difeafes. The author appears every 
where to confider his fubje&t with attention, amd copies as 


much 
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rhuch from obfervation and experience, as from the eftablithed 
rules of fcience. ‘The following is his method of treating the 
meatles. 

¢ The meafles is an appearance of eruptions over the face 
and body, about the. neck and breaft more particularly, not 
tending to fuppuration. , 

© The figns are, chillnefs and ‘fhivering, pain in the head. 
and fever, ficknefs and vomiting, a cough, and heavinefs 
about the eyes, with fwelling and inflammation, together 
with a difcharge of a ferous humour from the eyes and nofe, 
The eruptions appear on the fourth and fifth days; and in 
about five days from their appearance, they entirely difappear. 
The fymptoms do not go off on the eruption here, as in the 
fmall- pox, ‘except the vomiting, the cough and fever increafe, 
with the weaknefs and defluxion on the eyes. 

‘ The fame regimen fhould be obferved here as in the 
fmall pox, diluting being very requifite, as it is attended with 
inflammation ; and that of the lungs more efpecially. 

‘ Bleeding is abfolutely neceflary, and that, if poffible, be- 
fore the appearance of the eruption: however, if*it cannot be 
done before,- it muft neverthelefs be by no means negleéted ; 
for as the lungs are chiefly coneerned in this diftemper,: great 
regard muft be had to them. 

‘ Vomits are to be ufed with great caution here, as the 
blood is much agitated by coughing ; and the meafles, in their. 
dangerous ftate, may be confidered as a peripneumony. . 

‘ K Pulv.e chel. c.c. gr. xv. Nitr. purif. gr. decem f. 
pulvis fexta quaque hora fumendus.—R Deco&. peétoral. Ibi. 
Nitr, pur 3ji. fit pro potu ordinario. 

¢ After the eruption give an anodyne every night; and 
from the firft attack, a clyfter every other day; efpecially in 
cafe the body be coftive. 

‘ K. Ol. amygd. d. Zij. Syr. violar. balfam. 44 Zi. Sac- 
char. cand. alb. pulv. 2ij. m. f. lin€tus de quo fepius lambat 
urgente tuffii—Vel, RK Syr. capill. vener. papav. erratic, 4a 
Zi. Ol. amygd.d. % 3. Conferv. fru&. cynofbat. ij, Spir. 
vitriol. gutt. decem. m.—Vel, RK Ol, amygd. d. Syr. violar. aa 
Zi. Sperm. cet. pulv. 3ij. Conferv. rof. rub. Ziv. m. 

‘ Towards the clofe of this difeafe, peripneumonic fym 
toms come on; gentle purging is neceflary: but if the cough 
continues obftinate, and the fever be attended with a difficulty 
of breathing, bleeding fhould be again repeated, efpecially if 
the fymptoms be urgent. The belly thould be kept foluble, 
and a blifter applied between the fhoulders, and made per= 
petual, Iffues between the fhoulders, or a feton, are of infi- 
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nite fervice ; and the antimonial powder often repeated, as in 
the hooping -cough. 

« An anodyne draught fhould be given every night of fyr. 
e mecon. pro ratione ztatis.—If all thefe methods fail, order 
the decoétion following : | 

‘ R Decoét. cort. Peruv. Zi. Sal. c. c. vol. gr. vie 
Nitr. 5%.. Ac. muc. Mofchat. Syr. balfam, aa, gi. f. hau- 
ftus quart vel fexté quaque hora fumendus, . 

* Should the eruptions appear livid after a hot regimen in 
adults, bleéd, give the bark with the elix. vitriol—Where 
the blood is in a weak diffolved ftate, abftain from bleeding ; 

ive afiés milk, provided the heétic heat be not too great ; 
prefctibe the bark, country air, butter-milk, goats whey, and 
fmall dofes of the tinétur. Thebaic. going to reft. 

« A loofenefs fucceeding the meafles, will often give way 
to bleeding. It is by fome ingenious phyficians reckoned a 

reat error to purge immediately after the meafles, as this 
difeafe is occafioned by a light ative poifon thrown on the 
fkin ; and which, after the difappearance, ought rather to be 
encouraged by a natural perfpiration or light diaphorefis, 
Cooling lenitive medicines ‘are neceflary. to carry_off the re- — 
maining inflammatory {tate of the humours which always re- 
main ; but this is not to be. attempted by ftrong or repeated 
purging.’ 

We fhall next prefent our readers with the author’s praétice 
in the difeafes of the eyes, where his injunétions are judicious 
and ufeful. 

‘ An opthalmia is an inflammation of the menibranes 
which inveft ‘the eyes, efpecially the albuginea, and is attend- 
ed with a pricking pain, heat, beating in the arteries, fwelling, 
violent rednefs, and {calding tears. It is moft to be dreaded 
when in health; the temples ach,’ the forehead itches, and 
the body fweats in the night. 

«It may be occafioned by whatever produces an inflamma- 
tion, though it frequently proceeds from accident. When at- 
tended with long head-achs, it is bad, and portends blind- 

nels. 
‘ All hot aromatic food and wine is bad: a low diet, reft, 
and keeping the part covered from the light, with plenty of 
dilution, will be here very requifite. 

* Bleed plentifully and repeatedly more or lefs, according to 
the degree of inflammation ; purge gently with infuf, fen. tart, 
folub. &c. and order perpétual blifters. 

* Apply the following : 

* K Spirit. vin. camphorat., 3 iij. Aq. rofar, Zij, m.—._ 
Vel, KR Aq. rof. Z iij. Vitriol. alb. 3. m 
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© If it arife from a blow or bruife, and the aye be, frelieg 
and black, after bleeding ufe the following : 

‘ RK Conferv. rof, Ziij. Liniment. fapon. Zi. m. f. cata- 

plafina oculo affeéto applicand. 

‘ Or, apply oatmeal, oil, and vinegar. 

« In cafe of a very confiderable bruife or contufion, 

‘ RK Spirit. vin. camphorat. Acet.. diftillat, aa Z ij. Spi- 
rit, fal. ammon. Ziff. m. 

‘ There is an inflammation of the eye very different from 


this, which depends or arifes from a laxity of the veflels, and 


is, for the moft part, fcrophulous or rheumatic; perhaps ve- 
nereal: if the latter, anti-venereals maft -be directed: but in 
the ftrumous or rheumatic opthalmia, no evacuations will an- 
fwer-: if any, it muft be by fmall perpetual blifters; and in, 
ternally, 

‘ K Deco. cort. Peruv. Ziff. Tin@ur. guaic. vol, gutt. 
xxx. Elix. paregoric. gutt. xx. Aq. nuc, Mofchat. Syr. 
croc. aa. 3i. f. hauftus fexta quaque hora famendus.—Vel, 


kK Tinétur. rof. Zij. Aq. cinnamon. fpirituof. 3ij. m. fumat 


fextis horis. Urgente dolere adde hauftui noéturno. tin@ur, 
thebiac. gutt, x. 

‘ Bark, in any form, does much fervice in_ this cafe. Sir 
Hans Sloan’s liniment has alfo been of fervice, as well as in 
the difeafes of the eye-lids depending in fuch complaints, 
Millepedes taken alive ina large quanuty, Athiop. mineral. 
the decoét. farfe, have all been advantageonfly exhibited. ;. and 
fo have the following powders : 

‘ & Viper. Agypt. pulv. Di.. Cinnab. antimon, ppt. >B- 
f. pulvis bis in die fummend, ex hauftu decoé, farfaparill, & 
rafur. guaiac. aa p. e. | 

‘ Small tubercles appear in the corners of the eyes and eye- 
lids, refembling a barley-corn or a hail-ftone ;. they are of long 
continuance, and very flow in their progrefs.. 

‘ The beft method will be, to difcufs them with the un- 
guent, mercur. fort. and give calomel. gr. unum in a pill 
over night for ten days, and repeat or defift juit as you find it 
neceflary. ' 

‘ Where thefe diforders attend delicate relaxed young wo- 
men, who lead fedentary lives, the bark _ chaly beates 
fhould be prefcribed. 

‘ The gutta ferena is a {pecies of blindnefs sedi to an 
obftruétion in the ‘opric nerve, which may proceed from a 


palfy or a relaxed habit ; alfo from an epilepfy, or old ulcers 


too haftily dried up. 
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‘ In this difeafe the eye remains fair, and feemingly uhaf. 
fe&ed ; though, where it is a true ot ferena, both the eyés 
‘are difordered, © 

“ The diet fhould be light and attitiuating ; 3 evacuations, in 
general, are neceflary and bliftering the head, and fuch things 
prefcribed as in an inflamed ophthalmia, particularly in a full 
‘plethoric conftitution: next, have recourfe to alteratives; 
fuch as millepedes, decoét. farfe, dofes of calomel, &c. con- 
tinued for fome time ;’ though the patient muft not be brought 
to a fpitting, to prevent which, gentle purges muft inter- 


vene. 
« Where a rheumatifm or relaxation has given rifé to this 


complaint, the bark will be of ufe; as alfo fternutatories and 
cephalic fnuffs; though, in general, this diftemper may be re- 
rded as not eafily, if at all, curable. 

€ The following forms, however, may be tried : 

« K Pulv. valer. i. Cinnab. nativ. 5. Syr. aurant. 
q. f. f. bolus h. f. & fummo mané famend, cum cochl. iv, 
julepi fequentis.— RK Aq. calcis 4 vilj. nuc. Mofchat. Zif3. 
fyr. aurant. 3 iij:m 

* The patient may take, twice a day, forty drops of the 
tinctur. fuligin. with a draught of rofemary-tea. 

< In watery eyes apply aq. Hungar. and give gentle evacua- 
tions and alteratives, 

* Specks on the eye are fometimes happily removed by a 
little.of the following powder blown into it through a perfo- 
rated quill. 

« & Lap. calamin. levigat. zi, Sacchar. cand. alb. 73. 
Of. fep. Di. m. f. pulvis fubtilifiimus. 

¢ The eye-lids grow together in children, which may be- 
cote very troublefome. In order to remove this complaint, 
perhaps, nothing will be better than to foment the eye lids 
with warm-milk and water, with a fmall fpoonful of brandy ; 
and afterwards apply a little unguent. tutie, with the addition 
of ‘two grains of the vitriol. alb. to 3ij. of the former, 

. © Ff a fharp ferum attends, correét it by proper alteratives 


and gentle evacuations. 
* Here extract. corticis Peruvian. in fmall dofes, is of great 


vf.” 

After the‘ fpecimens already exhibited, our readers, we 
hope, will excufe us, if we now infért the article immediately 
following, on the angina and putrid fore-throat. 

« An angina js an inflammation -of the fauces, with burn 
ing heat, pain, tumour, and rednefs; a difficulty in deglu- 


tition, attended with a fever, Frequently the uvula and parts 
adja- 
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adjacent are highly relaxed and inflamed, and liquids often ree: 
jeéted by the nofe, with rednefs in the face. | 
‘« Here the diet fhould chiefly confift of water-gruel, “weak 
whey, barley-water, and chicken-broth, drank warm. ty 

‘ Bleed largely, and repeat it according to the exigency of 
the cafe: then 

‘ & Infof. fenz 3 ij. TinQur. fene 3vi. Tartar. Golub. 
% {3. f. potio ftatim fumenda. 

‘ If the fymptoms are fevere, blifter the parts affeéted im«; 
mediately, and the back, and ufe this gargle. : 

« RK Decoét. peftoral. Zvi. Spirit.4al. ammoniac. ZL. m. 

© A flannel well moiftened with the liniment. volat. is re- 
commended by fome: or the bread and milk poultice, ‘with 
3 ij. or Ziij. of camphire. 

‘ As the blifters dry, purge gently, or throw up lenient 
clyfters till the inflammation abates; then prefcribe the fols: 
lowing gargarifm : 

‘ K Tinétur. rofar. rub. Zvi. Mel. rofar. 3 13. Spirit. 
vitriol. acid, gutt. xx. m. 

‘ If a fuppuration fhould come on, forbear evacuations, 
and order the vapour of emollient plants to be received through 
a funnel; fcarify the parts, fo that the matter may be dif 
charged. 

‘ After. which, you may add tinéture of myrrh to the taft- 

mentioned gargle ; ‘giving the bark, and adviling grasie ex= 
ercife. 
_ * A tea-fpoonful of puly. nitr. directed to the part and) 
fwallowed leifurely, has often been known to do fervice in a 
beginning inflammation of the throat; or a few drops of 
fpirit. vin. camphorat. with a grain or two of nitre. 

‘ The putrid, or malignant fore throat comes on witha 
chillinefs and fhivering, loofenefs and vomiting, with heat, 
which fucceed each other; pain in the head; forenefS of the 
throat ; the eyes are inflamed; there isa faintnefs and anxiety,” 
together with a florid colour on the infide of . the throat and, 
tonfils. It fometimes appears like a broad irregular fpot, of 
a pale white colour; and on the fecond or third day, the body 
is covered with the appearance of an eryfipelas, with a re- 
markable fwelling in the hands and fingers; the body and 
arms are alfo filled with pimples. The efflorefcence on the: 
fkin does not always attend this difeafe. 

‘ The forenefs of the throat now floughs and ulcerates ; the 
parotid glands frequently fwell, and are extremely painful 2 
delirium enfues, with heat and reftlefinefs for feveral days, 
efpecially towards night; and a gentle and agreeable fweat 
breaks out towards the morning, which renders the patient 
ealy: 
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eafy ; a faifitnefs, neverthelefs, ftill attends; the pulfe is quick 
and fmall; in fome foft and full, with a loofe ftroke, feldom 
hard. An offenfive bad tafte in the mouth is perceived in this 
difeafe, and (in the otherwife weak and infirm, who are chiefly 
the fubjeéts of it) an acute pain affects the head. 

¢ A loofenefs and vomiting fhould be checked ; the breath 
is infe€tious, and fhould therefore be-guarded againft. 

¢ We fhould allew ftrong whey made with mountain, or 
any other rich wine very freely; fage tea; chicken broth; 
and in cafe of great ficknefs at the ftomach, mint tea. 

* All evecuations in this diforder are highly injurious, 
however the pulfe and other fymptoms may indicate them ; 
and this is evident from undoubted experience and authority. 
Give an ipecacuanha vomit on the firft being called, by 
which means you may, in a great meafure, ftop the ficknefs 
and prevent a loofenefs, which very frequently attends in this 
cafe ; and then order thus: 

« R Aq, alexet. fimp. eo; fpirituof. cum aceto  Ziij, 
Pulv. contrayerv, fimp. 5 {$. Confeé. cardiac. 3. Syr. 
croc. 3i. f. hauftus quarta quaque hora fumendus, 

* If the loofe ftools are not prevented by thefe means, 

‘ R Aq. cinnam. fimp. Zvi. Ele&. e fcord. ziij. m. fa- 
mat. cochl. ij. poft fingulas fedes liquidas. 

* If the tonfils are much fwelled, blifter behind the ears 
and between the fhoulders, and prefcribe the following gargle. 

‘ R Decoét. pectoral. fbi. Rad. ferpentar. contuf. Zi. 
coque per femihoram; colatur; adde Acet. Tinétur. 
myrrh. aa Zi. Mel. optim. Zii. m. 

¢ This fhould be often ufed, and the parts be cleanfed with 
it by the means of a fyringe; and if the floughs do not foon 
feparate, touch them with the following, with an armed 
probe, or by the fyringe. 

‘ RK Gargarifm. prefcript. Zii, Mel. Lgyptiac. zi. m.— 
Vel, RK Aq. pure Ziv. Spirit. falis corrofiv, q. f. ad grat. 
aciditat. fepius utend. pro gargarifma. 

‘ By this method the floughs will feparate, and the fymp- 
toms in general abate; but will leave the patient danguid, 
weak, and low, with fome heétic appearances. At this time 
it will be proper to order the cortex, with the elix, vitriol. 
afies milk, a country air, generous diet, and gentle exercife. 

‘ For a further hiftory of this difeafe, confult a {mall trea- 
tife publifhed by the celebrated Dr. Fothergill. 

We may fafely recommend this volume, as an ufeful com- 


pendium to young practitioners, 
VII. Poems 
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VII. Poems‘on feveral Occafions. ato. Pr. 25. 64. Dodilley. 

6 Pe author of this publication informs us, that thele pieces 
were his firft attempts in poetry, that moft of them were 

written when he was about twenty years of age, and that they 
are now printed at the requeft of fome of his friends, who 
"have been pleafed to honour them with their approbation, 

This, we miuft confefs, is one of the weakeft excufes which 
any writer can alledge for publifhing his compofitions. A bad 

t may have acquaintance who are more injudicious than 
himfelf, or he may take mere compliments for praifes. In-this 
age of politenefs, few people would choofe to inform the bard, 
x. fubmits his verfes to their perufal, that they are contemp- 
tible, and abfolutely unfit for publication, It has been long 
fince obferved, that poets are a wafpith fort of people: < ge- 
nus irritabile yatum,’ fays a brother of the quill, This author, 
however, has not heen deceived by his friends. The latter, 
we believe, will have no occafion to repent of their advice, 
nor the former of his compliance. If thefe are confidered 
as the produdtions of early youth, they will do him no difcree 
dit. The following piece is the firft in the colle@ion, 


The BEGGAR. 


imopemque paternt 
Et Laris, et Fundi 3 Hor. 
‘Pity the forrows of a poor old man! 
Whofe trembling limbs have borne him to your om 
Whofe days are dwindled to the fhorteft fpan, 
Oh ! give relief—and Heav’n will blefs your ftore, 


‘ Thefe tatter’d cloaths my poverty befpeak, ~ 
Thefe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen’d years, 
And, many a fusrow in my grief-worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a ftream of tears, 








* Yon houfe, ereéted on the rifing ground, 
With tempting afpec& drew me from my road, 
For plenty there a refidence has found, 

And grandeur a magnificent abode. 


* (Hard is the fate of the infirm, and poor !) 
_ Here craving for a morfel of their bread, 


A pamper’d menial forc’d me from the door, 
To feck a fhelter in an humbler thed. 


* Oh! take me to your hofpitable dome, . 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold! 
Short is my paflage to the friendly tomb, 

For lam poor—and miferably old. 


' * Should 
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__ © Shou’d I reveal the fource of ev’ry grief, 
' If foft humanity e’er touch’d your breafts, 
Your hands wou’d not withhold the kind relief, 
And tears of pity could not be repreft. 


: * Heav’n fends misfortunes—why fhould we repine # 
‘Tis Heav’n has brought me to the ftate you fee: | - 
‘And your condition may be foon like mine, 
+The child of forrow—and of mifery. 
© A little farm. was my paternal lot, 
Then like the lark I fprightly hail’d-the morn ; 
But ah! oppreffion forc’d me from my cot, 
My cattle dy’d, and blighted was my corn.. 


« My daughter—once the comfort of my age ! 
Lur’d by a villain from her native home, 
Is caft abandon’d on the world’s wide ftage, 
And doom’d in fcanty poverty to'roam. 


¢ My tender wife—fweet foother of my care ! 
Struck with fad anguifh at the ftern decree, 
Fell—ling’ring fell a victim to defpair, 
And left the world to wretchednefs and me. 


¢ Pity the forrows of a poor old man ! 
Whofe trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whofe days are dwindled to the fhorteft f{pan, 
Oh! give relief—and Heay’n will blefs your ftore.? 


Whether it is confiftent or not with the character of a beg- 
gar, to bewail his miferies in réfined language and harmonious 
numbers, may be a queftion with fome readers :- but the ‘can- 
did and the benevolent, who pay no regard to fuch.a point of 

-eritical nicety, may perceive in this poetical lamentation an 

agreeable fimplicity, and an air of melancholy, which will 
pleafe the imagination, and excite the tender fentiments of 
humanity... , 

The fubfequent pieces in this colle&ion are, an Epiftle to a 
Female Friend, on the Death ofher Father; a Tale; an Invi- 
tation to a Brother Collegian; an Epiftle to Lorenzo on Com- 
paffion ; the Sparrow and Hawk, a Fable; Offian’s Addrefs to 
the Sun, in blank Verfe ; an Addrefs which was fpoken by one 
of the Charity Children at the Anniverfary Meeting at W ; 
Chearfulnefs, ‘2 Poem ; a Caution to a Debauchee; an Epiftle 
to Mifs ; another toa married Lady ‘of injured Chara@ter ; 
2 third on the Death of the Author’s Sifter ; and an Ode in Imi- 


tation of Anacreon. 








Vill. Ti- 
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VIII. Timanthes: a Tragedy. As itis performed at the Theatre- 
Royal in Covent-Garden. By John Hoole, Sve. Pr. 15, 6d. 
Becket and De Hondt. 


Ppimephoon, king king of Thrace, was commanded by the ora- 





cle of Delphi to facrifice annually a virgin to Apollo, till. 


the truc heir to his crown fhould be found and acknowledged, 

who was fupplauted by a falfe one, ‘Timanthes, his fon, had 
privately married Ifmena, the daughter of Mathufius, the 
king’s old friend, and experienced general, who had trained 
Timanthes to the art of war; becaufe it was a capital crime in 
Thrace for a fubjeét to marry one of the blood royal. Demo- 
phoon, with the arbitrary policy of Thrace, kept his daugh- 
ter Arfinoe in retirement, that fhe might not run the rifk of 
being one of the annual victims which were drawn by lot; 
and that, by her prefence, the injuftice of her exemption from 
the fate of thé other virgins might ‘not be more ftrongly ob~- 
truded upon the minds of the people. Mathufius, the father of 
Ifmena, warmly remonftrates to Demophoon againft this tyranny. 
The king refents the freedom of Mathufius with indignation ; 
and to punith his temerity, deftines Ifmena to be the propitiatory 
victim, and allows her not the ufual chance of the lots. Timan- 
thes comes: home. victorious over the enemies of the Thracian 
{tate ; and his younger brother Cherinthus, -Demophoon’s fon. 
by his fecond queen, Serena, arrives with Cephifa, the daugh- 
ter of Nicanor, king of Phrygia. The two kings had entered 
into. a treaty of affinity, and Cephifa. was fent to Thrace to 
Ee married to Timanthes. Cherinthus, and. this princefs, had 
conceived a ftrong paffion for each other during the voyage. 
Mathufius refolves to fly from Thrace with his daughter, in a 
veffel prepared by him for the purpofe; Timanthes oppofes 
the flight of Ifmena, and in the warmth of his difpute with 
Mathufius, he afferts the right he had to her perfon, and dif- 
covers their marriage, hitherto kept a profound fecret. Dur- 
ing their altercation, the guards enter, and feize Ifmena, Ti- 
manthes, enraged at this violence, is determined at whatever 
hazard, to refcue his wife, and fly the country with her and 
her father. In the mean time Mmena, the deftined vidim, is 
conduéted to the temple : Timanthes meets her in the way, is 
agitated with the ftrongeft emotions of grief and rage, and 
flies, to call together a band of chofen friends to deliver her 


from the holy inhumanity. He returns; drives the priefts from 


the temple; is furprifed by Demophoon, whofe paternal re- 
proaches difarm the fon. He owns to his father that he is 
married to Ifmena; their tender and difinterefted vindication of 
each other, feconded by the intreaties of Cherinthus, make 
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him fufpend his refolution. They are committed feparately to 
prifon.. By the interceflion of Cephifa, Ifmena’s fon Olin- 
thus is fent to her while fhe is in the prifon: Cephifa prevails 
upon Demophoon to go along with her to vifit Ifmena. By 
the tender fupplications of Cephifa and Ifmena, the heart of 
the old king is melted; he promifes forgivenefs to the hufband 
and .the wife. Cherinthus acquaints his brother Timanthes 
with his father’s reconciliation : his joy is foon changed into 
gtief and horror by Mathufius, who brings him a paper, which 
by Argea, his former queen, was committed to the care of 
Barcene, the late wife of Mathufius. This paper difcoveis 
that Ifmena is not the daughter of Mathufius, but of Demo- 
phoon ; it was to be difcovered when Ifmena’s fafety required 
it ; and it referred to another paper to be found in the houfe- 
hold temple, which explained why Ifmena was to pafs for the 
daughter of Mathufius. This was a contrivance of Argea, 
who had no male children, and wanted an heir to the crown, 
Mathufius finds the other paper, and Demophoon reads its 
contents; it informs them; that Timanthes is the fon of Ma- 
thufius. Thus is the whole knot fortunately unravelled: Ti- 
manthes, and the princefs Ifmena, ate at laft happy ; Cherin- 
thus is declared lawful heir to the crown of Thrace, and mar- 
ries Cephiia. 

Mr. Hoole has conftru@ed his Timanthes on the Demo- 
phoon of Metaftafio. In forming this tragedy, if, indeed, the 
word tragedy may with any propriety be applied to the piece 
by an Englifhman, the author muft have had nothing but 
immediate intereftin view. It may gratify the prevailing 
pafiion for novelty, and it may reward the labour of the wri- 
ter, but it will not be honoured with lafting fame. If an Ita- 
lian opera deferves to be called a tragedy, we may apply that 
title to Timanthes. Nor can we allow a dramatic per- 
formance to be either a comedy or a tragedy, merely becaufe 
it is, according to Horace’s rule—Neu minor, neu—aquinta produce 
ticr a@i. We are willing to give up, in favour of the piece 
now under examination, many of the other more inter- 
nal, and minute old rules, as equally immaterial and abfurd : 
but certainly the man who has reputation in view, muft ene 
deavour to adapt his plan and his fentiments to the cuftom, 
the tafte, and the genius of the country in which ~he writes. 
The fameus Metattafio, whofe whole works are not worth 4 
fingle fpeech that might be produced from Shakefpeare or Ot- 
way, wrote as much to the gamut as to the heart. The Italian 
drama is a conftant and prepofterous war with nature ; its obje& 
is, to feaft the ear and the eye, not to move, invigorate, and im- 

prove 




















prove the heart. Its heroes and patriots are eunuchs: its 
kings not only warble out their love, but their, refentment ; 
the thunder of their majefty ; and, to ufe a fuperlative antithefis 
of Mr. Colman, 


They roar—but roar like any nightingale. 


But thefe who yet retain a true Englifh tafte, expeé& in an 


Englith tragedy, variety of characters, elevated fentiments, the 
prominent and ftriking features of nature, a number of unex- 
pected and great incidents, and the fignal punifhment of vice. 
In thefe effentials Timanthes, it muft be owned, is deficients 
Horace faid formerly, — 
Mediocribus effe Poetis 


Non Dii, non homines, non conceffire columna. | 





The idea of mediocrity here fhould be confited to meré ver- 
fifiers, to mere turners of verfes, There are degrees of éxcel- 
lence in poetry as well as in the other fine arts. Parnel- and 
Gay are true poets, and afe ‘likely to live, though they are 
very far inferior to Pope and Dryden. 

Mr. Hoole’s verfes are very eafy and harmonious; and his 
imagination is juft and tender. When Demophoon, in the firft 
aét, propofes a bride to his fon Timanthes, on his return from 
war, the fucceffion of love to arms, the decline of life, and thé 
old man’s recolleétion of paft pleafures, are well imagined and 
exprefied in the fpeech of the king, 


© Demophoon. Thou canft not tell 
How dear I hold thee—to the toil of arms 
Loves gives its foft relief, and beauty beft 
Smooths the rough front of war: tho’ now my years 
Roll forward, and the fammer of my life 
Yields to declining autumn, well I know 
What youth has been, and what befitsthe age 
When jocund {pring leads up the laughing hours.’ 


Timanthes, in the fame a& inquires of Ifmena aftef the 
welfare of their fon Olinthus. In Ifmena’s anfwer, “the teh- 
dernefs of the mother, and the wife, are beautifully pi@ured. « 


‘ Ifm. Some God, that watches o’er this pledge of love, 
Sure crowns his tender age with growing beauty, 
Or the fond mother with imagin’d grace — 


Has deck’d his infancy ; his looks already 
Affume thy manly iternnefs ; when he fmiles, 
He’s all thyfelf; and oft as I can fteal 
A wifh’d for look, I gaze with rapture on him, 
And thmk Ty view ‘Timanthes, till deceiv’d 
ys : With 
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With the dear thought, I ftrain him to my breaft, 
And in the fon embrace the abfent father. 


The fecret workings of love are naturally and expreffively 
painted by Cherinthus, where he thus addrefles Cephifa, in the 


fecond ac. 


* Cherin. And yet fometimes I felt a flattering hope : 
Methought I oft obferv’d a tender figh 
Steal from thy breaft, view’d in thy eyes a foftnefs 
That feem’d much more than friendthip’— 


When Timanthes reveals the fecret of his marriage, to 
Mathufius, Ifmena pathetically deprecates his refentment, in 
the following lines, 

‘ I/m. Here proftrate at your feet, permit me now 
To own the fault excefs of love infpir’d : } 
And yet you can forgive ; for if I read 
Thofe looks aright, refentment dwells not there : 
Nor will I plead the virtues of the prince, 
Tho’ thefe, my lord, were oft your lip’s fond theme, 
While under covert of yon’ arching fhade, 
I drank, with greedy ears, his grateful praife.’ a 


The fpeech of Ifmena, when the guards take her off, is very 
piturefque, and expreffive of her ftrong emotions. : 


© Tim. Think not, Mathufius, 
Though black adverfity now folds me round, 
That aught of anguifh for myfelf can fhake 
Thy daughter’s mind—No ! I could bear it all ! 
But when we view the pangs of thofe we love, 
The firmeft temper fhrinks, and even the tear 
Of weaknefs then is virtue—Gracious heaven ! 
Protect, defend—lI would, but muft not fpeak— 
Ye powers! who read my thoughts, fupply the prayer 
I cannot utter, and, whate’er her doom, 
- At leaft, in thofe the loves, preferve Ifmena !’ 


Timanthes begs of Demophoon the life of Ifmena with yery 
affeting and forcible eloquence; we owe this fpeech to the 
mute of Metaftafio. 

‘ Timan, Alas! my father, 
I carinot now obey you—O ! ! if ever 
I have deferv’d a parent’s tendernefs, 
If with a bofom feam’d with honeft {cars, 
I have return’d a conqueror to your arms, 
If e’er my triumphs in the glorious field, 
Have drawn the tear of pleafure from your eyes, 
Releafe, forgive Ifmena—loft, unhappy, 
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She has no friend but me to plead her caufe! - 
And fhall fhe perifh !—think you view her now 
In early bloom of life, who never knew 

The thoughts of guilt, ftretch’d on the fatal altar 
In all the pangs of fuffering—think you fee 

The life-warm blood guth from her tender breaft, 
Hear the laft accents from her trembling lips, 
Behold her dying eyes—but thou art pale ! 

Why look’d thou thus upon me!—O! my father } 
I fee, I fee the gracious figns of pity 5 : 

Do not repent, my lord—indulge it ftill, 

For never will I quit thefe facred feet 

Till thou haft given the word to fpare Ifmena,’ 


Timanthes in the fourth a& reveals his marriage to Demo- 
phoon. Ifmena’s vindication of him, and his vindication of 
Ifmena, are happily imagined by Metaftafio, and well ex- 
prefied by Mr. Hoole. 

*‘ lfm. O mighty king! before your facred feet 
Behold the caufe of all—then from Timanthes 
Avert your wrath, and let Ifmena bear 
The punifhment ; ’tis I, and I alone 
Am guilty—think that I, with artful wiles, 
Seduc’d him firft to love, that I enforc’d him 
With frequent tears to thefe forbidden nuptials.” 


‘ Timan. Believe it not—fhe did not—no, by heaveng 
The deed was mine alone—with all the warmth 
Of unremitted love I ftill purfu’d her : 
A thoufand times fhe banifh’d me her fight, 
As often J return’d—lI vow’d, intreated, 
But all in vain, till frantic with defpair 
I menac’d with a defperate hand my life.’ 


The whole fcene and the next are tender and affeCting. 
In the fifth a& the foliloquy of Timanthes in the prifon is 


very moral and poetical : 
more nervous paflage in the play. 
‘ Timan. Why fhould we covet life ? What are its charms, 

Since all degrees are wretched ? Every ftate | 

Partakes of mifery : in infancy 

We tremble at a frown; in ripening youth 

We’re made the fport of fortune and of love ; 

In age we groan beneath the weight of years : 

Now we’re tormented with the thirft of gain, 

And now the fear of lofs: eternal war 


The wicked with themfelves maintain 5 the juft 
P 3 With 
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With fraud and envy: all our fchemeés are thadow 
Vain and-illafive as a fick man’s dream, 


Mr, Hoole avails himfelf of Olinthus, and brings him upon 
the ftage. The fight of the child is undoubtedly a very natu- 
ral and itrong perfuafive to the reconciliation of the grand-fa- 
ther: but this part, we think, ought rather to have been re- 
lated than reprefented. In the dignity of tragedy, nature is 
to be adhered to; but her operations are not indifcriminately 
to be exhibited. The mind, which, in its calmer ftate is 
highly pleafed with the humbler fweets of domeftick life, is 
apt to find them infipid, and impertinent, when it is a€tuated 
by {trong paffions, elevated by important events, and only in- 
tent on great objects. 

This circumftance, however, would not hurt Timanthes, the 
ftill ftate of mind confidered in which the fpeGators now- 
a-days fit at a.play. We frequent not the theatre to open our 
hearts to the author, but to fee a favourite player. We are 
too diffipated even to be at the pains to feel. A pompous 
proceffion will atone for the want of invention; and the ma- 
jeftic deportment of Mrs. Yates is a full fubftitute for the 
fablimity of Shakefpeare, 

What a pity it is that the divine Otway, who died for want, 
in the iron age of Charles II; had not lived now, to procure 
himfelf affluence in the golden days of George III. ! 
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“IX. The Amyntas of Taflo. Tranflated from the original Ita- 
lian 4y Percival Stockdale. $wo. Pr. 3s. 6d. Davies. 


N pafioral poetry, an ideal reprefentation of life has been 
the favourite amufement of all ages and of ali nations, 
The fentiments and manners of this fpecies of writing are fo 
far removed from reality, that paftoral life may be compared 
to a perfect charaGer of the drama, which all admire, and all 
equally defpair to attain, The picture is agreeable, not on ac- 
count of exact refemblance, but becaufe we with to imitate it, 
aud have {ome faint hopes of drawing near to the original. Af- 
ter the mind has been fatigued with the continual repetition 
of the fame fcenes of bufinefs or pleafure ; when it has been 
opprefied with the anxiety arifing from the reftlefs cares of am-_ 
bition, or the more fordid purfuits of avarice; it willingly re- 
poles itelf on the fofter’ pleafures of rural fimplicity, and 
harmlefs ruftic mirth. 

Homer reprefents Jupiter himfelf tired with looking down 
_from Olympus on the dreadful carnage made by the Greeks and 
Trojans. He turns his eyes from that horrid fcene of blood 
aid flaughter, to view with complacency a harmlefs race of 

men, 
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men, who delight in aéts of juftice, and who live with primeval 
innocence and temperance, | 


Jove turn’d to Thracia, from the field of fight, 
Thofe eyes that fhed infufferable light, 

To where the far-fam’d Hippomolgian ftrays, 
Renown’d for juftice and for length of days. 
Thrice happy race! that innocent of bload, 
From milk innoxious feek their fimple food ; 
He fees delighted, and avoids the fcene 


Of guilty Troy, of arms, and dying men. 
Pope’s Homer. 


The great model of paftoral poetry, and which all fucceed- 
ing poets are fuppofed to have imitated, is to be found in the 
writings of Theocritus.—His Doric mufe pleafes, from the. 
great fimplicity of manners, and the eafy and hap) y turn of 
expreffion to be found in his celebrated Idyllions. But if Ar- 
cadia be fairly pictured by Theocritus, we cannot fuppofe its 
inhabitants very innocent or very happy ; fince they are often- 
times defcribed as full of obfcene mirth, low {fcurrility, and not 
feldom guilty of the moft brutal luft.—In giving a review of the 
Amyntas of Taffo, it will not be expeéted we fhould write an 
elaborate effay on paftoral poetry in general: we fhall only 
obferve, that among all the writers of eclogues, ancient and 
modern, Mr. Pope poffeffes the firft place for chaftity of man- 
ners, elegance of expreffion, and harmonious verfification. 
We fuppofe with the criticks, that Spencer approaches nearer 
to the ruftic fimplicity of Theocritus ; but our old poet is in 
his eclogues ftilkmore obfolete than in his Fairy Queen, and 
we are not fond of poring over an author by the help of a 


gloflary. 
Gay has much fimplicity, and defcribes rural fports and ru- 


ra] love in an artlefs and happy manner. 

From paftoral in general, we come to that fpecies of writ- 
ing which is the bufinefs of this criticifm. 

The paftoral comedy is entirely of Italian growth: it was 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans. The marquis of Villa 
attributes to Torquato Taffo the invention of this fpecies of 
the drama. The author of Paftor Fido, under the feigned 
name of Verati, afferts, that Signior Becari, a citizen of Fer- 
rara, was the firft who gave to Italy the paftoral comedy. It 
is a queftion of no great importance ; for in all probability the 
Sacrificio of Becari was a contemptible performance ; as we 
know, from the annotations of the learned Menage upon the 
Amyntas of Taffo, that he could not, with the moft diligent 


fearch, procure a fight of it. So fond were the Italians of this 
Sis P4 new 
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new comedy, that Clement Bartoli of Urbino is faid to have no 
lefs than eighty of them in his poffeffion, | 

The Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramfey is the only paftoral. 
comedy Great Britain has to boaft of, That is indeed a maf- 
ter piece in its kind. It has the true Doric fimplitity in man- 
ners, cuftoms, language, and action. 

Mr. Gay wrote a paftoral tragedy called Dione, formed 
upon the Amyntas of Taffo; but he has had no fucceffor in 
that way of writing. Many of the ballad operas lately ex- 
hibited at our theatres have hada very happy mixture of pafto- 
ral life, particularly Love in a Village, and the Maid of the 
Mill. 

The tranflator of Amyntas appears to be a man of genius 
and learning; his imagination is warm, and his expreffion 
vigorous. ‘Taffo cou!d not have withed for a better judge of 
his fpirit, ftyle, and tafte. In a very animated preface, he 
draws a very faithful and ftriking piture of his favourite author, 

* The poem is deemed, by all good judges, excellent in its 
kind, It was written by one of the greateft poets the world 
ever faw, when his mind was in the maturity of its vigour. 
He was well acquainted with the beft models of paftoral writ- 
ing ; his foul felt their beauties; and as his feelings were deli- 
cate and comprehenfive, he was not a fervile imitator ; he re- 
vered the laws of his predeceflors, and he caught their beauties ; 
but he enriched his work with fentiments and pictures of his 
own tender and warm imagination, The Amyntas, therefore, 
may, in juft metaphor, be ftiled, a garland compofed of the 
choiceft flowers of Arcadia.’ 

Mr, Stockdale’s zeal for Taffo carries him to great lengths. 
We queftion whether the public will juftify him in his con- 
temptuous behaviour to Boileau, who is characterifed feverely 
by the title of contemptible French rhymer, ‘This general charge 
will include the beft of the French poets, whofe power of ver- 
fification is confeffed to be inferior to Boileau’s, The angry 
critic himfelf, as if willing to make amends for this fudden 
fally of ill humour, quotes Boileau’s fine picture of a pedant 
briftled all over with Greek, and full of Ariftotelian criticifm. 

But the tranilator might have pafled on quietly, perhaps, 
with his contempt of the Frenchman, had he not thrown down 
his gauntlet, and boldly challenged the critics in two very ex- 
traordinary affertions, viz. that Pope's tranflation of Homer 
is of more value to an Englifhman of tafte,,than the original 
itfelf; and that Tafio is a greater poet than Virgil. We give 
the reader the words of the tranflator. 

‘ Taffo is a greater poet than Virgil. Pope will be ad- 
mired as long as the Englith language is underftood; and as 

long 
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long as the human breaft glows, while it imbibes the facred 
flame of poetry. An Englifhman, who is fenfible to thé 
charms of the Mufes, and free from prejudice, not. briftled 
with Greek, however profound a Grecian he may be, would 
not fo much regret the lofs of the original Iliad, as of Pope’s. 
tranflation of that poem,’ : 

His opinion of Pope’s tranflation of Homer may be very 
juft; but an examination of that poftulatum does not 
to our fubjeé&t. We fuppefe Mr. Stockdale prefers Taflo to 
Virgil cn account of his invention; perhaps too he is more 
charmed with the fire of Taffo, than the corre& fpirit of Vir- 
gil. By fome the Roman poet is degraded to a mere com- 
mentator upon Homer, but furely with very great injuftice, 
The ftory of Dido is certainly his own; fo are many noble 
parts of that divine poem. Virgil excels all authors in twe 
things, in the pathetic, and in his power of language. 

How beautifully are the horrors of any battle or circume- 
ftance contrafted and foftened by the moft tender and familiar 
ftrokes! We fhall mention only one inftance out of many 
that might be produced. The harfh and dreadful found of 
Aleéto’s trumpet ftrikes all that hear it with horror and aftonifh- 
ment. The poet, to diverfify the fcene, contrives to throw in 
that beautiful pi€ture of an affrighted mother prefling her in- 
fant to her bofom. 

Et timide matres prefere ad ubera natos, 


The utmoft excellence that any author could arrive at in the 
power of language, has been given to Virgil. Language, 
without vigour of fentiment, would be mere found, Elegance, 
ftrength, propriety, and fublimity, unite in the compofition’ 
of this excellent writer. We are afraid that here even Taflo 
himfelf would decline the conteft, and modeftly fay, 


Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem 
Quod te imitari aveo, 

After all, when we examine the merits of the two poets in 
point of invention, it may not be altogether fo clear that Taffo 
bears away the palm. Has Mr. Stockdale vifited the fountains 
from whofe fources Taffo drew his poetical draughts? . He 
that has read with care thofe authors, of whom Mr, Pope fays, 

‘ And all fuch writers as are never read,’ 
can beft tell how much Taffo has borrowed, and what is the 
juft proportion of his own native ftock. 

The Knights of the Round Table, the Twelve Peers of 
France, and a thoufand other volumes of chivalry and knight- 
errantry, were the grand ftores from whence the epic Italians 
were continually borrowing. Nay, the very poets that pre- 
ceded Taflo might, probably, hold the torch to him when he 
wrote his Jerufalem Delivered. If 
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If we'allow for a few trifling faults, and fome peculiarities 
in the tranflation, the candid reader muft grant that it is wor- 
thy of the original.—Mr. Stockdale’s account of it, and of the 
energy of Englifh poetry, the reader will perufe with pleafure. 


‘* | have endeavoured in this tranflation, to exprefs the fenti- 


ments of Taffo as he would have done had he been an Eng- 
lifhman, without a fervile regard to his words: nay, in fome 
places, I have added fentiments and lines of my own; a li- 
berty, which, I think, may be allowed in tranflating works of 
imagination, and amufement, though it is unpardonable in 
transfufing hiftory and feverer truth from one language into an- 
other. I have not, however, fuppreffed any part of the ori- 
ginal; and where I have made additions to it, J thought the 
tranflation would have been flat without them. The Ttalian lan- 
guage is fo liquid and flowing, fo poetical an organ of fentiment, 
that an Italian line, which is good poetry, will lofe a great part 
of its beauty, when tranflated into an Englifh’verfe, however 
eafy and harmonious. In fuch a cafe, an Englifh tranflator 
mutt have recourfe, if he can, to that vigour of thought which 
is fo peculiar to his nation. England hath produced the greateft 
poets in Europe, not becaufe our language, though a very 
noble one, is better adapted to poetry than any other; but be- 
caufe we have had fublimer geniufes than any people:in the 
world. Iam far from arrogating any excellence to myfelf: 
indeed it was not neceffary in tranflating Amyntas. I have 
only endeavoured, where it was requifite, to tread in the fteps 
of my countrymen.’ 

The tranflator has not confined himfelf to blank verfe ; he 
has often very happily varied his meafure, efpecially in the 
chorufies, which are extremely animated and poetical.—We 
fhall give our readers that which is addrefied to Love, at the 


end of the fecond ac. 


‘ I. Say, love, what mafter fhows thy art, 
That fweet improver of mankind, 

Which warms with fentiment the heart, 
With information ftores the mind? 


II. Whence does the foul, difdaining earth, 
To ther wing its ardent way ; 

Who gives the bold expreffions birth, 
That all its images convey? 


ill. ’Tis not to Greece’s learned foil 
The world this happy culture owes ; 
Which not from Ariitotle’s toil, 
Nor yet from Plato's fancy flows. 


IV. Apollo, 
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IV. Apollo, and the tuneful Nine, 
Attempt the envied fong in vain ; 

Their numbers are not fo divine, 
As is the lover’s tender ftrain. 


¥. Scholaftic art, the Mufe’s lyre, 
In vain their privileges boaft, 
The lover breathes a purer fire ; 
He fings the beft who feels the moft. 


VI. No power above, and none below, 
But thou, O love! can thee exprefs; 
‘To thee thy fentiments we owe ; 
To thee we owe their glowing drefs, 


VII. Thou canft refine the fimple breaft, 
And to a poet raife a fwain; 

His humble foul, by thee impreffed, 

' Affumesa warm, exalted ftrain. 


VIII. His manners take a nobler turn ; 
His infpiration we defcry ; 

Upon his cheek we fee it burn, 

- And fpeak, in lightning, from his eye. 


IX. With fuch a new, ideal ftore 
Thy dictates fill the ruftic mind ; 

Such oratory fhepherds pour, 
They leave a Cicero far behind. 


X. Nay, fuch nice heights thy powers can reach 
With thee fuch varied rhetoric dwells, 

That even the ftruggling, broken fpeech 
The modelled period far excels, 


XI. Thy filence oft, in ftriking paufe, 
The lover’s great ideas paints ; 

Sublime conception is its caufe ; 
The mind expands, but language faints, 


XII. Free, uncomprefied, the thought appears, 
Which words would aukwardly controul ; 
And nature holds our eyes, and ears ; 
We feem to hear, and fee the foul. 


XIII. The lettered youth let Plato’s page 
With generous fentiment infpire ; 

I’m better taught than by a fage, 
And catch a more ethereal fire. 


XIV. A nobler, and a fpeedier aid 
My virtue hath from Celia’s eyes ; 

By them more happy I am made; 

~ And as I’m happy, am I wile, 
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XV. Let the miftaken world fuppofe 
That nature in old Homer reigns ; 
Or, ftill more blindly think the flows 
In Virgil’s cold, and laboured ftrains, 


XVI. I carve my love upon a tree ; 
Scholars confult its faithful rind : 

Throw books away, for there you'll fee 
A livelier copy of the mind.’ 


Where there is f much merit in a performance, it would 
be deemed inconfiftent with candor to dwell upon trifling 
faults ; but the nature of this work requires we fhould point out 
what we think is really blameable, and which, at the fame 
time, can be very eafily amended. 

Mr. Stockdale now and then departs from that fimplicity of 
language, which diftinguifhes fo peculiarly the paftoral man- 
pers. —We think the word aanounce, which is properly a French 
word, (though originally from the Latin) and but lately 
brought into ufe, by no means fit for the mouth of a fhep- 
herdefs.—Volition is liable to the fame cenfure as announce.— 
Though the meafure of a verfe demands contraétion, Mr. 
Stockdale gives every word at full length, and leaves it to the 
reader’s fenfe of harmony to make the neceflary abbreviation. 

To give fmoothnefs to his verfification, he ventures at what 
fome will call a peculiarity, if not an affeétation. Thé geni- 
tive cafe is not, as ufual in other writers, contracted. 


* Love hath reclaimed me to my /exzs joy.’ 


Sometimes, but very feldom indeed, the fenfe is lamed by 
an improper epithet,.and the ear hurt by too near a repetition 
of the fame found. 


‘ Nay fuch nice beights thy power can reach.’ 





X. A General View of Ancient Hiftory, Chronology, and Geogra- 
graphy, containing, 1. Twe Hiftorical and Chronological Charts, 
avherein the four great Monarchies, with the chief Heads of the 
Grecian and Roman Hifories, are reprefented in one View, 2. 
A geographical Defeription of Egypt, Afia, Greece, Italy, and 
Gaul. 3. 4 Compendium of antient Hiftory, corre/ponding to the 
Charts, and including the principal Occurrences from the Eftablijh- 
ment of the Aflyrian Monarchy to the End of the Roman State. 
By Thomas Stackhoufe, 4. M. 410. Pr. 45, 6d. Dodfley. 


HE higheft .praife is due to fuch authors as have de- 
voted their ftudies to facilitate the inftru€tion of youth, 


whofe weak capacities would for ever wander in the weer 
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of erudition, if judicious compilers did not lend a clue to com” 
dué their footfteps to the temple of Science.” The work be-— 
fore us may be juftly confidered in the light of a clue of this 
nature, which feems very well calculated to guide and dire& 
the inquiries of thofe, who attach themfelves to the ftudy of 
ancient hiftory. As the yarious branches of this delightful 
part of literature are {cattered through a multitude of authors, 
fome of whom have given oppofite and contradiXory accounts, 
the utility of this performance is the more confpicuous, fince ’ 
it may ferve as a compafs to direét thofé who fail in the vat 
ocean of ancient hiftory, and bring them fafely to the withed+» 
for port of ufeful knowledge 

Our author’s plan was drawn up, as he fays, for the im- 
provement of fome young perfons of diftinétion, whom he at= 
tended and inftruéted, at well in thefe as in other branches of 
learning. His aim was to fketch, as it were, the outlines’ of 
hiftory, and prefent them in a chronological fucceflion to the 
learner’s view, on fueh a comprehenfive plan as might enable 
him, by feeing the order and connexion of all the parts, to: 
attain a clear and diftinét idea of the whole ; and thus be 
perly prepared to read ancient hiftory with pleafure and ad- 
vantage. ) 

To this compendium of hiftory he prefixes two chronological 
tables ; the former of which he calls a Synopfis of the four 
great Monarchies; the latrer, a Synopfis of the Grecian aad 
Roman States. Beginning with the firft monarchy, he gives 
a brief account of the Affyrian empire, which was found- 
ed by Nimrod, and ended at the death of Sardanapolus. ‘The 
empire was then divided into three feveral kingdoms, viz. the 
Affyrian, Babylonian, and Median ; of each of which he gives 
a fuccin& idea, and points out the connexion between facred 
and profane hiftory, till upon the death of Cyaxares, Cyrus 
tranflated the empire to the Perfians, and became fole mo- 
narch of the Eaft. From thence he proceeds to facred hif- 
tory, and lays before the reader the fucceffion of the kings of 
Ifrael and Judah, from Saul down to Zedekiah, in whofe time 
the city of Jerufalem was razed to the ground, the temple re- 
duced to afhes, and the king carried captive to Babylon with 
his people, in the year- before Chrift 588. He next goes on to 
the Perfian empire, and enumerates all the fovereigns that 
reigned over it, from Cyrus by whom it was founded, down 
to Darius Codomannus, who was defeated by Alexander the 
Great, in three pitched battles, and bafely flain by Beflus, ge- 
neral of the Batrians. 

Then comes on the third monarchy, called the Grecian, or 
Macedonian, founded by Alexander the Great, in 330, before 

Chriit, 
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Chrift. - This prince dying without iffue, his captains, after 

facrificing his whole family to their ambition, divided his do- 

minions among them. The chief kingdoms, to which this 

divifion ‘gave rife, were Egypt, Syria, Afia-Minor, and Ma- 

cedon ; the moft powerful of thefe were Egypt and Syria, Our 

author here gives a complete lift of the kings of Egypt, from 

Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, by whom that kingdom was 

founded, down to Ptolemy junior, who murdered Pompey the 

Great, and was himfelf drowned in the fea-engagement againft | 
Cezfar ; after which his fifter Cleopatra reigned over that king- 

dom alone, and lived with M, Antony, till Auguftus Czfar 

made Egypt a Roman province, about thirty years before - 
Chrift. After thefe; he enumerates the kings of Syria and 

Babylon, from Seleucus Nicator, the founder of the king-. 
dom of Syria, down to Antiochus Afiaticus, who, having 

reigned four years in fome part of the country, by the per- 

tmiffion of Lucullus) was ftript of his dominions by Pompey, 

when Syria was reduced to the form of a Roman province, 

fixty-four years before Chrift.—Then follows an account of 

the kings of Afia Minor, Antigonus furnamed the Cyclop, and 

his fon and fucceffor Demetrius ; to which he adds, the fucceflion 

of the kings of Pergamus, from Philetcerus the eunuch, the foun- 

der of this kingdom, to Attalus Philometer, the fon of Eu- 

menes, who leaving his goods to the Romans, they claimed. 
and took poffeffion of his kingdom, as a part of them, and 

after fome refiftance from Ariftonicus, reduced it to a pro« 

vince, which they called the Proper Afia,—The lait divifion 

among Alexander’s captains was that of Macedonia, of whofe 

kings our author gives an exact lift from Philip Aridzus, down 

to Perfeus, who, by refufing to obferve the conditions impofed 

upon his father Philip, brought upon himfelf the refentment 

and army of the Romans, under the command of the conful 

ZEmilius, by whom Perfeus was defeated, taken and carried 

to Rome, to grace the conful’s triumph; this event put an 

end to the kingdom of Macedon, and reduced it to a Romana 

| province. | 

if To the foregoing account of the three monarchies, is fub- - 
I joined a compendium of the Grecian hiftory, which begins 

with the kingdom of Sicyon, founded by égialeus above 

1 2000 years before Chrift, and which lafted about a thoufand 

| years. Then follows the kingdom of Argos and Mycenz, 

which continued, till the Heraclidz, or.defcendants of Her- 

cules, having feized Peloponnefus, changed the form of go- 

vernment at Lacedemon, and ereéted a new kingdom under 

two kings, Procles and Euryfthenes, the fons of Ariftodemus. 


Here follows an uninterrupted lift of the kings of Lacedemon, 
| 3 rey a under 
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under the two lines of Rurypon and Agis, till it fell under the 
power of tyrants, from whom it was at laft freed by Philo- 
pzmen, who joined it to the Achzan league. Next comes the’ 
fucceffion of the kings of Athens from Cecrops, by wham it 
was ereéted in the year 1556, before Chrift, down to Codrus, 
after whofe death the regal government was abolifhed, and 
perpetual prefidents, or archons, introduced, who were liable 
to give an account of their adminiftration. The year 1044 
is remarkable for the colonies fettled in Ionia and Zolia, when 
all Afia-Minor was filled with Grecian cities. In the year 776, 
when the Olympic games, inftituted by Hercules, were revived, ’ 
the times called fabulous are fuppofed to end, and the hiftori-' 
cal times begin, wherein the affairs of the world are related 
by more faithful and authentic narratives. In 754, the 
power of the archons was, by the Athenians, rendered decen-' 
nial, inftead of perpetual; and in 684, it was farther re- 
duced, and rendered annual. In 560, the fovereign power 
was ufurped at Athens by the tyrant Pififtratus. After Athens 
had recovered her liberty, a long war enfued between that re- 
public and the Perfians, in which the former gairied feveral 
confiderable victories over the latter, and a peace at length was 
concluded between the two powers, highly honourable to the 
Athenians. No fooner were the Athenians and Spartans freed 
from the common enemy, than they began to quarrel with 
each other, and this brought on the Peloponnefian war in 431, 
which ended in 405, by Lyfander’s defeating the Athenian 
fleet of 180 fhips at Agos-Potamos, and afterwards taking 
the city of Athens. In the year 400 the Athenian democracy 
was diffolved, and the people obliged ‘to fubmit to the govern- 
ment of the thirty tyrants; but the focial war afterwards 
breaking out, they recovered their freedom and independency. 
To this fucceeded the Phocian or facred war, which was 
ended by Philip, king of Macedon, who defeated the Athe- 
nians and Thebans at the battle of Cheronza, and became 
mafter of all Greece. Athens, attempting to récover her 
liberty, was again reduced by Alexander the Great, 
335» In 281 the Achzan league was formed, which 
was a kind of republic, compofed of feveral Grecian ti- 
ties, united together for their mutual defence.—Thus we 
have the outlines of the Grecian hiftory, down to the 
year 246, when Corinth being deftroyed by the Romans 
under the conful Memmius, the Achzan league perifh- 
ed with it, and Greece became a-part of the Roman em- 
pire. To this compendium of the Grecian hiftory ‘is added a 
lift of the perfons eminent for learning or genius among that 
nation. 
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Mr. Stackhoufe then proceéds to give a fketch of the Ro« 
man Hiftory, which he traces from its firft foundation by Ro- 
mulus, in the year before Chrift 753, through .the early ages, 
when it was under the regal and confular government, down to 
the Roman or fourth monarchy : this began with Julius Cefar 
in the year 48 before Chrift, and ended in the year of our 
Lord 474,. when Odoacer, king of the Goths, confined the 
laft emperor Auguftulus in a caftle, and put that prince’s fa- 
ther, Oreftes, to death. The weftern empire being thus 
diffolved, our author gives a lift of the moft remarkable of the 
eaftern emperors, with a concife account of their principal ex- 
ploits, down to the laft of them, Conftantine Paleologus, under 
whom Conftantinople being befieged and taken by the Turks, 
the eaftern empire was utterly deftroyed. With this memo- 
rable event the abridgment. of the hiftory of the fourth mo- 
narchy concludes, and is followed by a lift of the perfons moft 
eminent for their learning or genius amongft the. Romans. 

Upon the whole it muft be acknowledged, that this hifto- 
rical compendium is well calculated to aid the memory, and 
direét-the refearches of thofe, who are defirous of making a 

roficiency in ancient hiftory ; and it is rendered ftill more fo, 
by technical lines for retaining and imprinting on the memory, 
the fucceffion of the kings of the feveral monarchies, and the 
centuries in which they reigned. At the fame time we readily 
do juftice to the merit of the author, who, in this elementary 
piece, has given equal proof of his learning and fagacity ;. 
we can by no means approve of his deviating from the com- 
moa chronology, and adopting that of Mr. Kennedy, who 
fixes the firft of Chrift to the year of the world 4008. There 
are about a hundred different opinions of chronologers upon 
this very article, and they all pretend to ground their 
fyftems on the authority of the fcripture. Now the common, 
chronology, which is that of the great primate Ufher, and. 
fixes the birth of Chrift to the year 4004, is grounded on the. 
Hebrew computation ; and as it is better known, more uni- 
verfally received, and liable to no greater difficulties than the . 
Samaritan, Septuagint, or other calculations, it ought to have 
a preference in a work defigned. for the ufe of youth, whofe 
heads are not to be perplexed with the intricacies of chrono- 
logy. The account of ancient geography is much too 
dry and jejune, and for want of maps muft be almoft. ufe- 
lefs: to fay that the latter would increafe the price of the 
book is no. excufe, fince it would be lefs expence to have 
a map or two annexed to this abridgment, than to buy 
Danville’s maps, or thofe of Dr. Blair. Befides, moft readers 


are defirous.of having a work complete within itfelf, and not 
te 
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to Be referred. to other performances. We could likewife’have 
* wifhed that the author had given us the modern as well as the 


ancient names of places, which would have rendered-this part , 


of the work more ufeful and inftruétive to ‘young: pupils. 
Another circumftance which appears to us fomewhat extraor- 
dinary, is that Mr. Stackhoufe fhould takenonotice of the Jewifh 
hiftory before their kings; furely the tranfations of that peo- 
ple, as contained in the books of Mofes, muft be allowed to 
conftitute a part of ancient hiftory ? Perhaps the Mofaical 
accounts did not fall within his plan of the four great mo- 
narchies ; yet it might have been prefixed to the work by way 
of introduétion : not to+mention that the plan of dividing an- 
cient hiftory by the four great monarchies, is now almoft ge- 
nerally exploded. However, it muft be acknowledged,» that 
the work-before us juftly deferves the attention of fuch as are 
concerned in -the inftrac&tion of youth, being drawn. up,’ as 
the author himfelf informs us, with a view of promoting the 
great and important bufinefs of education. 


deo ta 
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XI. An Appeal to the Public on Bebalf of Samuel Vaughan, £7. | 


in a full and impartial Narrative of bis Negotiation with the Duke 
of Grafton, &c. 8voe. Pr. 23. Dilly. 
TH part Mr. Vaughan has taken with regard to political 
affairs, feems to render this appeal fomewhat interefting ; : 
fince the public naturally expe€ts that men, who fet up for 
patriots, and exclaim fo loudly againft bribery and corruption, 
fhould approach the facred altar of liberty with unpolluted 
hands, and be patterns of difintereftednefs and integrity them- 
felves. It has been this gentleman’s misfortune, however, that 
at the very time he was acting as a champion on the fide of 
the Bill of Rights, an atrocious crime was alledged againit 


him, no lefs than an attempt to corrupt a prime minifter. » 


This charge has been long echoed through all the papers, and 
Mr. Vaughan’s filence has been conftrued by both parties, as 
a prefumption of guilt. But it was reafonable to expeé, 
that fo zealous a patriot fhould have fome defence to make 
againft an accufation of fo pernicious a nature. At length he 
hath thought proper to publifh his apology, which had been 
hitherto delayed, only becaufe as the affair was td be paar 
in a court of law, he was willing to avoid the charge of ade- 


fign to bias the jury ; but as there was no notice or faggeftion” 
of trial the lait term, the obftrution of appealing to’the pubs - 
lic is now removed ; and: Mr. Vaughan is happy in bringing | 


his caufe before that impartial tribunal. This is the avowed 
motive of publifhing the piece now before us, in which he 
feems to exprefs great'confidence in his innocence, and to rely 


- You. XXIX. March, 1770. Q on 
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on the juftice of his ¢aufe and the uprightnefs of his heart. It 
is proper therefore we fhould give him a fair hearing, = =«_ -.. 
The complaint of the duke of Grafton againft-Mr. Vaughan. . 
was, for an attempt to corrupt his Grace, by the offer of a 
fum of money to obtain for himfelf, or his fon, an office in 
the colonies. The office was, that of clerk of the fupreme 
court in the ifland of Jamaica, Upon the acceffion of king . 
George I. this office was granted by letters patent in 1716, 
to one John Page, who held it for. his life, but was only a 
truftee for one Woodhoufe. The latter died infolvent in Eng- 
land, and by a decree of the court of chancery this office was 
fold for the benefit of his creditors...Under that decree Mr. 
Lawton purchafed the office for the fum of 13501. for his own 
benefit, and that of Mr. Nicholas Paxton. Mr. Lawton and 
Mr. Paxton applied in 1735, for a mew grant of the office, 
which was granted to them in that fame year, and to Abra- 
ham Farley, for their joint lives,:and the life of the longeft 
liver. Farley executed a deed, declaring himfelf to be a truf- 
-tee, and Lawton and Paxton executed a deed to bar the furvi- 
vorfhip amongft themfelves. Mr. Lawton died, and devifed 
his moiety to his widow, (who is now the wife of the reverend 
Mr. Whittington) for her life, and two perfons in remainder 
after her death. The other moiety of Paxton’s was fold by 
his executors, and purchafed by Mr. Richardfon and Mr. Tuff. 
nel. Mr, Richardfon devifed his fourth part to Mr. John Ri- 
chardfon ; Mr, Tuffnel’s fourth part came to his fon, captain 
Tuffnel. The right of the office ftands thus at prefent : Mr. 
Farley, the laft life in the patent is ftill living ; the office be- 
longs beneficially to Mrs. Whittington for her life, for one 
moiety, and to Mr. Tuffnel and Mr. Richardfon, for the other 
moiety. An office fo fituated, could not be very punétually 
executed ; and this occafioned many complaints in Jamaica, 
The duty of the office is to feal proceffes, to fign writs, to enter 
up judgments, and kecp the records of the court, Mr. Vaughan 
had refided many years as a merchant in Jamaica, and after 
his return to England in 1762, he applied to the proprietors 
for a leafe of the office, (the old leafe being then expired) not 
for himfelf, but for one Mr. Evansy;:-whom he appointed his 
attorney, and for whom he became fiirety, and obtained it, 
Upon the death of Evans, Mr. Vaughan took the leafe in his 
own name, in March 1765, which was granted by all the pro- 
prietors for feven years, determinable in cafe of the death of 
the patentee, or that of Mr, Vaughan. After taking this ftep 
Mr. Vaughan went over to Jamaica, in order to put the office 
upon a right footing, the fecurity Of his own property and 


that of others depending upon its being properly executed, 
| ! Having 
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Having made feveral ufeful regulations in this office, with the 
applaufe of the inhabitants of Jamaica, he. determined to make 
an application for the grant of -it in his:own name,_upon the — 
expiration of the right of the proprietors. Accordingly he 
made his application in 1766 to the-duke of Grafton, and ges ~ 
neral Conway, by means of Mr. Newcome, of Hackney, who 
was intimate with the duke. It did not fucceed; his grace dee 
claring, that he had heard Mr. Vaughan had been making ap~ 
plication to the marquis of Rockingham (which was a miftake) 
and he never chofe to interfere out of bis own department. 
Mr. Vaughan remained in the execution of the office, and no- 
thing elfe remarkable happened till the year 1769, when, 
about the month of February or March, Mr. Richardfon cameé 
to him, and told him, he had been applied to, to difpofe of his 
intereft in that office; and that the perfon who applied to him 
had agreed with Mr. Tuffnell and Mr, Whittington, and only 
wanted Mr.. Richardfon’s confent. Mr. Vaughan enquired 
who this perfon was; and. Mr. Richardfon told him, it was 
one Mr. Howel, formerly a furgeon to the hofpital in Ger- 
many. This Mr. Howel acquainted the proprietors that he 
fhould be glad to give them a good price, but that they muft 
fell out ; for, it feems, Mr. Howel had fuch intereft that there 
was no refifting it. Mr. Vaughan was naturally alarmed at 
this ; asin cafe of a furrender, and a new title, his leafe, of 
which thfee years were unexpired, would of courfe, he thought, 
have been determined. After fome interviews with. the pros 
prietors, as well as with Mr. Howel, Mr. Vaughan difcovered 
that the intereft of the latter was his money, and therefore 
concluded, that the only way of counteraéting this intereft was 
to make ufe of the fame weapon. He therefore waited again 
on Mr. Newcome, and told him, that if the office was to be 
difpofed of in that manner, he was ready to give more for it than 
any other perfon: but as he was fenfible.of his being obnoxious 
on account of his principles, and that it might be therefore 
fufpected he had propofed this as a trap, he offered to take an 
oath of fecrecy, in order to remove that fufpicion.. Accord. 
ingly, he made an affidavit, and-upon Mr. Newcome’s declin- 
ing to be concerned in the affair, he inclofed it. in the follow~ 
ing letter to the duke. 


* My Lord Duke. 


‘ Mr. Henry Newcome’s ftrig& honour, as well as his very 
fincere regard for your grace, rendered him, in my opinion, 
the propereft perfon to intruft with a propofition that required 
the utmoft fecrecy ; but his delicacy preventing, I am by the 
nature of it precluded from every other method, but by imme- 
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diate application to your grace; in which, I am confirmed by 
Mr. Howel’s applying again yefterday to purchafe a refigna-~ 
tion of the patentee, who is my friend. 

‘. The inclofed affidavit will thew the propofal, which will 
be increafed, if neceflary ; and would your grace indulge me 
by perufing the cafe, I truft it would appear, that I have a 

retenfion in preference to any other. 

‘ J will take an opportunity of waiting upon your grace, 
hoping the honour of a conference, otherwife, to receive back 
the afhdavit, in order to deftroy the fame. _ I am, 


Your grace’s moft obedient and moft humble fervant, 
Mincing Lane, June 10, 1769. Samus, VauGuHan.’ 


Our appellant, after this, received a meflage, the latter end 
of July, from the duke of Grafton, by Mr. Sharp, to acquaint 
him that the affair had been taken up in a ferious view ; that 
he confidered it in a very odious criminal Jight, and intended 
to commence a profecution upon it. Mr. Vaughan defired to 
have a copy of what he had fent to the duke, and procured it. 
Soon after appeared in the public papers, two fpurious let- 
ters imputed to Mr. Vaughan, and accompanied with fevere 
reflections upon him, as if he had propofed to abandon his 
party. From that time for the fpace of two months, the 
matter was worked up with every poffible aggravation 
againft him. A procefs was alfo inftituted againft him in 
the court. of king’s bench, in confequence of which he was 
ferved with a copy of the rule of court the zoth of November ; 
and the 27th of the fame month, the follicitor general moved 
the court to make the rule againft'- him abfolute. Mr. 
Vaughan’s counfel fhewed caufe for its being difmiffed, and 
the arguments on both fides are ftated at length in the apo- 
logy now before us. But as the pleadings of lawyers are ge- 
nerally very verbofe, we fhall not tire the reader with an exaé& 
repetition of them, but only lay before the public the fub- 
ftance of what has been advanced on both fides by the learned 
council. 

- The queftion is, ‘* whether it be an offence to attempt to 
corrupt a minifter, in the difpofition of places of truft in the 
colonies.” Bribery is underf{tood to be the buying and felling. 
of places by people not able to execute them, but who are 
moft able to pay for them, Nothing can be a greater dif- 
coutagement to induftry and virtue, than to fee places. con- 
ferred upon thofe who have no other qualification, than that 
of being the higheft bidder ; nor can any thing’ be a greater 
temptation to officers to abufe their power by bribery and ex- 
tortion, in order to make their bargain anfwer their expeéta- 
tions. 
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tions.. Mr. Vaughan applies to the.duke of Grafton, at the 
head of the treafury, and a privy counfellor, to difpofe of a 
public office in Jamaica, offering him at the fame'time'a bribe 
of soool. If his grace had accepted: this money, with a yiew — 
to ferve Mr. Vaughan in the manner propofed, it would have 
been a criminal aé, and a fubje&-matter for impeachment. 
It is criminal in every man, accepting or holding any office of 
truft in the ftate, to exercife the power of that office, under 
a fordid and corrupt motive. If it be an offence to accept a 
bribe, muft it not be equal guilt to follicit another to take it ? 
If it is a crime to take money, it muft furely be.a crime to 
give it, becaufe that corruption is reciprocal. - It is. faid Mr, 
Vaughan did not give the money, for the duke refufed it. 
But in all cafes of corruption by bribery,. the crime has its 
full completion, whether the other refufes to take the money 
or not. If you offer a bribe to a judge, though he refufes - 
it, the bribe’ is complete with him that offers it: . In. cafe/of 
an offer to bribe at election of members of parliament, or of 
a magiftrate at a borough, though the perfon does not vote, 
yet againft the offerer the crime is. complete. There can 
therefore be no doubt but to attempt to obtain an office by 
bribery is an offence, and efpecially an office of great truft and 
ofit. 
PM. Vaughan in his defence obferved, that this was not a 
judicial office, but merely an office of record, and to any man 
of common underftanding fhould feem moft likely to be a 
faleable employment. ‘That it had been granted to people 
who never were to do the duty; had been fold by a decree 
of chancery, demifed for years, pafied by demife, and fuf- 
fered every change incident to. alienable property. Mr. 
Vaughan thus looked upon the affair in no other light, than 
merely as the giving one canfideration for another.: and 
deeming bribery and corruption to be the offering money for 
doing fomething immoral, he judged the prefent cafe clear. of 
all fuch obje&tions, and made his propofal with the lefs fcruple._ 
He likewife knew that it was cuftomary to accept of a fine or 
perquifite for patents for lucrative places in the plantations, 
not judicial, of the fame nature as his own; and that in Eng- 
land, places fimilar to his were the conftant perquifite of the 
lord chief juftice for the time being. Thefe reafons,: with the 
perfuafion, that the public, as well as himfelf, would be be- 
nefited by his being continued in that office, influenced his 
conduét. He had given demonftrable proof of difcharging 
the duties of it with ability and fidelity.; and yet he perceived 
an avowed defign to invade his property, and give the place to 
one Mr. Howell, who had by no means an equal, if the 
: Q 3 | leaft 
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leaft pretenfion. As to the affidavit, it. wasin order to fet 
Mr. Vaughan merely in the light of an indifferent perfon; 
but had he been confcious that he was acting an unjuftifiable 
part, is it likely that he’ would have attempted to engage a 
perfon of Mr. Newcome’s charaéter to lend him his affiftance ? 
And had he confidered the offer in the light of a corrupt bribe, 
is it probable he would have made it in a manner fo un- 
guarded? If he had thought the aétion to be criminal, he 
muft have been fenfible, that he put himfelf, as a delinquent, 
into the power of a perfon, from whom he could expe@ no 
favour on account of his political connexions. In fhort, he 
looked upon the money offered as a fine or perquifite, to fe- 
cure a preference to a lucrative office, and-in the tender of 
which no ifjuftice was fufpected; but not at all as a bribe 
from an obnoxious man, who was defirous of gaining an of- 
fice in an unwarrantable way. | 

But fuppofing through ignorance, or miftake, he had com- 
mitted an aétion, for which the duke of Grafton thought pros 
per to profecute him; it is to be confidered upon what ground 
in law this profecution can be fupported. The offence. im- 
puted to Mr. Vaughan, is an offer to the duke of Grafton.to 
tempt his grace by money to procure an office in the colonies. 
Before we inquire whether this offer be a crime, we fhould 
firft examine whether the aétion if done, would be the fubje& 
of a profecution. If it is an offence punifhable in England, 
it muff either be by ftatute or common law; but there is no 
ftatute that has the leaft relation to. this fubje&, except the 
5th and 6th of Edward VI. and that is only a local regulation 
of the police of this country with refpe& to the .offices enu- 
merated in it, and not at all relative to other countries.. 
Befides, it is exprefsly held that this a does not extend to the 
colonies, in the cafe of Blanchard and Goldy, 2 Salkeld 4. 
And Jamaica particularly, being a conquered country, retains 
its own Jaws fo far as they are not altered by the conqueror. 
Js it then an offence at common law ?—-There is nothing in 
common law, that is not eftablifhed either by ufage or pofi- 
tive authority; mow there is no inftance, no authority to . 
prove that the buying and felling of offices is unlawful. That 
it may be made fo by pofitive law, is undoubted; and ftatutes 
have been enacted with regard to particular offices. But in 
general it was never underftood that the fale of offices was 
unlawful, even though they concerned the adminiftration of 
juftice. Are not all the offices of the rolls faleable? The of- 
fices in the court of requefts, in the fix clerks office, though 
they concern the adminiftration, are all — and fold every. 


day. 
‘Thus 
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Thus far Mr. Vaughan proceeds in his. defence; and his ar- 


_ guments, together with thofe of his antagonifts, are fubmitted 


to the impartial: reader.’ But though perhaps he may acquit 
himfelf of the crime of intentional. bribery, yet he cannot’ 


. help acknowledging that he has been guilty of very great. 


indifcretion, The error of his condu@; he fays, was owing 
not to difhonefty, but to imprudence; beraufe when he made 
the offer to the duke, it appeared to him juftifiable, from an. 
opinion that he was not deviating from the principles of inte 
grity, when he fubmitted to a cuftom of the times, in 
money for a place not judicial. He admits that felf-intereft 
might be, and was a ftimulus to his purfuit ; and though the’ 
evil of offering money to a minifter was apparent, yet being. | 
apprehenfive that Mr. Howel had. offered money, he could 
not but think that his own offer of two evils: would-have been. 
the leaft: perfons whofe views are truly patriotic, when they . 
endeavour to obtain a feat in parliament, are obliged to fub-> 
mit to the evil cuftom of the times, by treating, &c. How- 
ever, he is now fully fatisfied of the truth of that maxim, 
that evil is mot to be done that good may come. Upon the whole, : 
Mr. Vaughan having reconfidered the matter, is thoroughly 
convinced that it is highly criminal in a minifter to fell to the 
higheft bidder, that high truft which the conftitution vefts 
in the crown, ‘the difpofal of public offices; and confequently: 
that it is wrong to tempt a minifter to fell his intereft in the 
dire@tion or difpofal of them. And as there is no ftatute law, 
by which the offering money for a place can be found penal, 
nor yet a fingle inftance in ,common law, where it hath been 
judged a mifdemeanor, he trufts that his indifcretion will 
produce a parliamentary inquiry into this fource of .corrup- 
tion; and that in confequence, a law may be paifed to make 
it penal, not only in the minifter who ‘receives, but in the 
perfon who offers to purchafe a place. If .this fhould ever 
happen, Mr. Vaughan would confider his indifcretion and fuf- 
ferings as the happieft incident of his.life. . 
- ‘This apology of Mr. Vaughan concludes with vouchers to, 
the ability of Mr. ‘Vaughan’ s deputies in the office of clerk of 
the fupreme court in Jamaica, a ftate of the public offices in 
that ifland, and a ‘correfpondence felative to the famous ge- 
netal Paoli. With regard to the latter it may be obferved, 
that the Corfican chief, foon after his arrival in London, fent 
his compliments to Mr. Vaughan, ‘expreffing: his defire .to 
teftify in perfon his gratitude to that gentleman, for the gene- 
rous pains he had taken to fupport the liberty of Corfica, 
Mr. Vaughan, apprehending that the general had, been 
brought over by the miniftry, and deferted the caule of lis 
Q 4 berty, 
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berty, which he had fo:long fupported againft the French, de 

clined the interview. “This is the fubftance of the correfpon- 
dence abovementioned, in which Mr. Vaughan exprefles him- 
felf in very lofty terms, and paffes too’ fevere a cenfure on the 
much admired Corfican hero. 





MonTHLY CATALOGUE. 


12. ‘The Middlefex Eleions confidered on the Principles of the Con- 
fitution, by a Country Gentleman. 8v0. Pr.6d. Bladon. 


ais writer talks of the principles of the conftitution in the 


them. Witnefs ie following paragyaph : 

‘ On every freth election, a judgment, in effed, is paft on 
the former veprefentatives.. From which it is plain, the people 
keep {till in chemfelves their thare of the legiflative power, only 
entrufting the execution of it for limited times.’ 

As to the people having a fhare of the legiflative power, if 
this writer means the people in their colje@tive capacity, the fup- 
pofition is rank nonfenfe. The. people, without the. theriff’s 
writ to call them t gether, is a rope of fand; nor can the fhe- 
riff call them together for the purpofes of an ele. tion, without 
leave from the commons of England, in whont ail their legif- 
lative powers are centered,—That inftant the. member is re- 
turned, all legiflative power in the conftituents is at an end. 
They do not entruft the ele&ted with their rights of ele&ion, 
hut actually furrender them to him, together with all their 
public concerns as electors, during that parliament. 

The, not attending to this fundamental in the Englifh con- 
fiitution, has moft lamentably bewildered all the Wilkefian 
writers on this fubject. 


13. A Letter to the Right Hon, Lord North, fi-?t Lord of the Trea” 
Jury ; recommending a new Mode of Taxation, 8v0. Pr, 1s 


“Dilly. 


The projec contained: in this letter is, to remove the taxes 
from the neceflary articles of life, to thofe of fuperfluity and 
Juxury 5 and the author recommends, as proper objects of tax- 
ation, all public diverfions, as balls, plays, affemblies, toge- 
ther with liyery-fervants, hair- -dreffers, dogs, horfes, and fowl- 
ing-pieces, 


14. du Earnefi Addrefs to all the Great aud Rich, within the 

 Britith Dominions. . Particularly to the Merchants and Propries 
tors of Stocks of every Kind. 4to, Pr. 6d. Noteman. 
Though this author may probably mean very well, in ‘ex. 

horting ¢ the people to lay afide their animofities, and to fup- 


s | port 
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port the king and parliament;? we are afraid his addrefs wil] 
have but-very little effe& either upon the great and rich, or 
the poor and clamorous ;-as he is not mafter of that fpecies of 


thetoric which is perfuafive, nor that: kind of oneness that 
is conclufive. 


35+ Balaam and bis Afi; a Parody. Addreffed to the Freebolders 
of Middlefex. 8vo, Pr. 1s. /Griffin. 


The verfe preceding our author’s text, might, with fome/ 
propriety, be applied to himfelf.—* And the Lord operied the 
aés’s mouth, and he fpake.’ | 

Never before this time were the fovstucbilnits of Middlefex 
addreffled in fuch unintelligible figurative jargon. * I. am 
aware,’ fays this learned politician, ‘ this old ftory. has already 
opened a viffo which reveals at one view the termination of my 

refent defi ign, and the obje@ of my intended improvements ; 
a as vifion is under the partial dire€tion of the optick nerve, 
which acts differently i in different regions of fight, varying its 
motion, according to the medidm through which the marier is 
feen, I fhall endeavour to throw every objéd in true per/peFive, 
that the 2 ifpoftion of light and. foade may ftand.the teft of exa. 
mination, in fpite of the dioprrical device which has lately per 

exed the dire@ion of our civil government, and refraGed our 
moft excellent conftitution ; and will (1 doubt not) attempt to 
break the right dine of truth, by fome diaphonous expedient, which 
an oracular mufti, or implemental prieft, will obrrude upon the 
publick eye, to confound the dz I fhall trow' upon the feveral 
figures which may be difperfed as points of view to embellith my 
prefent undertaking.’ 


16. Ode to Palinurus. 470, Pr, 1s. - Wilkie. 


The old ftale allegory, that the fhip Britannia is in a terrible 
condition, and muft certainly be ruined, unlefs there isa total 
change of the mariners... Poor Britannia ! how much art thou 
vexed with mutiny, and tofled in the imagination of fcribblers ! 
But be firm, Palinurus, and every tempeftuous commotion 
will foon ceafe, 


17. Sedition; a Poem. 40. . Pr. t% Nicoll. 
A jingle of founds, without eoherence or meaning. The 
fulfome flattery which clofes this piece, could; in thefe delj- 
ate times, only proceed from a dull, undiftinguithing mind. 
We fhall difmifs this author by applying to him his own motto; 
Non tali auxilio, nee de efenforibus iftis 
Tempus eget. 


§ The times require a defence very different from this,’ 





18. Reve- 
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18, Rewveries revived, A Poem. Sup. Pr. 13...’ 

This is the produétion of fome mad Wilkite, who fancies 
himfelf a poet, and believes himfelf a patriot ; but thofe who’ 
have the patience to perufe the poem, will probably doubt his 
pretenfions to either title. This thort quotation ‘will certainly: 
acquit him of the firft imputation, _ : 

* Doubts to create within the royal breaft, 
Then by profeffions our innocence proteft,’ 


And when we inforni the reader that he confiders Mr, Vaughan 
as an exalted charaéter, his political principles may be ftrongly 
fufpeaed. . po Sia ate : 


19. The Importance of the Britifh Dominion in India, compared with 
_that in America. 8ve, Pr, 1s. Almon. 

This writer, with a very fcanty knowledge of the produc- 
tions and commerce of either country, endeavours to explain 
that Great Britain derives much greater advantages from her 
Jate acquifitions in India, than from her colonies in America, 
Sudat multum, frufirague leborat. 


20. The Expediency of .a free Exportation of Corn at thii Time; ° 


with fome Obfervations on the Bounty, and its Effects, By the 
Author of the Farmer’s Letters to the People of England. 8vo. 
Pr. 1s. Nicoll. 


This writer is a warm advocate for the free exportation of 
corn, and oppofes the vulgar prejudices about the high prices 
of labour. What he fays.on both fubjedis, however paradox- 
ical it may appear, has, we think, great weight, 

As the fubje& is of the greateft importance te this nation, 
we are glad it has fallen into the hands of fo experienced and 
able a judge, : ; 


21, Obfervations upon the Report made by the Board of Trade 
_ againft the Grenada Laws, 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Flexney. 


Thefe ftri€tures upon the report of the board of trade re- 
garding certain aéts pafled by the affembly of Grenada, and 
tranfmitted for confirmation to the king by governor Mel- 
ville, difplay an aeturate knowledge of the rights and interefts 
of the colonies, and very fevere animadverfions upon thie con- 
du& of A——n. | 


22. Effays on the Game-Laws, now exifiing in Great Britain ; and 
Remarks on their principal Defe@s, Fc. Bue. Pr. 1s. Becket 
This pamphlet contains fevéral fenfible remarks on the de- 

fe&ts of. the prefent game-laws. The author confiders the 


fubje& under feven different heads; namely, of qualifications, 
poachers, 
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poachers, dog-breakers, fhepherds dogs, vermin, birds of prey, 
and beatts of prey ; and propofes, as the moft effeétual means 
for preventing the deftruction of game, that’all farmers fhould 
be allowed fuch privileges, as might renderit their intereft to 
preferve the game on their own ground from the depredations 
of poachers and vermin; which, it muft be owned, is a fcheme 
that appears both equitable and rational. | 


23+ Letters from Lothario to Penelope. To 0 eubicb:i is added, Lu 
cinda, a dramatic Entertainment of Three As, 2 sho im 
Pr. 5s. . Becket and De Hondt, 


This publication may be confidered as a haché of dithes that 
have been already ferved up to the public. It is of very little 
importance to our readers, whether the editor’s account of 
Cyrus, which employs three letters, has been publifhed already 
or not, as all the part in it that is valuable is taken from wells 
known authorities. The account he gives us of, the nature 
of the Lacedemonian government is defpicable and partial ; and 
had it been more juft and accurate, it would have only ferved 
to fhew, that it tended to render the Lacedemonians infenfible 
of all focial virtues in private life, anid to introduce into their 
republic a fyftem of morals that would have difgraced the Hot- 
tentots. The reft of the publication is a medley of trite, vuls 
gar ftories, anecdotes, and fentiments, that have already ap-. 
peared in print. It is furprifing that a writer, who compofed 
the fongs in the dramatic entertainment called Lucinda, tacked 
to thofe two common-place volumes, fhould intermix .it with 
the vileft profe plot that ever difgraced Grub-ftreet. 

As the above catch-penny method of vamping up old pubil- 
cations under new titles, feems to be coming into fafhion, we 
fhiall prefume to give the following hint to their beft cuftomers, 
the circulating library readers: if their contents have been 
publithed, and but little known, you are pretty fure they are 
not worth reading ; and if they have been well received, it isa 
hundred to one that you have not read them before. 


24. 4 Trip to Scotland.’ As. itis a@ed-at the Theatre-Real in 
Drury-Lane.. 8ve. Pr. ts: Dodfley.: 


This is the firft dramatical performance we have: feen, that, 
without a character which has the fmalleft pretenfions ‘to fenfe, 
wit, or fentiment, is rendered paflable, nay pleafing, -by its. 
conduct.—Mifs Grifkin, niece to Mr. Grifkin, a wealthy citi- 
zen, runs. away to Scotland with Jemmy Twinkle, a city ap- 
prentice, with the connivance of Mrs, Fillagree, houfekeeper to 
Mr. Grifkin, and governefs to Mifs. They are purfued, when 
it is too late, by. Mr. Grifkin and Mrs. Fillagree,:who has a 

I fecret 
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fecret defigh of the fame matrimonial kind upon her mafter; 
and manages him, by pretending that her dear reputation 
mutt be ruined with their neighbours, the family of the Flacks, 
and the public, by trufting herfelf alone with him in his ex- . 
‘curfion.—Slap dafh (as Triftram Shandy fays) they go; and 
the fcene changes to.an inn on the road, full of young couples, 
driving to and returning from Scotland; and among the latter, 
Mifs Grifkin (who is now Mrs. Twinkle) and her fpoufe. It 
is foon feen that they have undergone a great transformation 
by their matriage ; for Jemmy is peevifh and thonghtful, and 
madam heedlefs and amorous. Scarcely are they arrived at the 
inri, when Grifkin with his houfekeeper arrives; and he is 
quite in raptures ‘with her prudence and virtue. The whole 
feene of the inn is very laughable. Grifkin difcovers his ‘niece 
and her hufband ; and Mrs. Fillagre, with fome difficulty, pro 
ctires their pardon, but fecures the fuccefs of her own defign 
upon Grifkin. 

'. ‘Mean while, the immaculate and virtuous Mifs Flack ap- 
pears at the fame inn, on her way*to Scotland, attended 
by her inamorato, and to be fuppofed future hufband, ‘Tom 
Southerton, a ftrolling-player ; but-both of them much in the 
dumps. ‘Tom, it feems, had received intelligence on the road, 
that Mifs Flack’s fortune was both diftant and precarious, 
This gives him fome qualms of confcience. He repeats the 
éircumitances of his courtfhip, and Mifs is perfuaded to return 
to her father. 

Now, reader, you long to know in what:manner the author 
of this farce has fcrupuloufly preferved the unities of; time and 
place ;—by the moft natural claffical expedient in the world. 
«He converts Cupid into a poft-boy, and that poft-boy into a 
chorus, who explains all that is to be underftood ; and perhaps 
no Greek poet ever employed a chorus with greater probabi- 
lity or propriety, than our author does his little urchin. —The 
piece of itfelf is fo thort, that we cannot in confcience piunder 


it by making any extracts, 


25. Lionel and Clariffa; or, a School for Fathers. A Comic 

Opera. As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury- Lane, 
. Bue. Pr. is. 6¢., Griffin, 
. Our readers will find this piece charaéterifed in the Critical 
Review for April, 1768.—Mr. Bickerftaff obferves, in an ad- 
vertifement, that the principal alteration it underwent, in con- 
fequence of its removal from Covent-Garden to Drury-Lane, 
was occafioned by Mr. Garrick’s bringing out a new finger, and 
employing other performers, with voices of a different com- 


pafs from thofe who originally acted the parts. By this means 
the 
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the greateft part of the mufic unavoidably became new. This. 
is, indeed, the only alteration made in the Opera.—The School ~ 
for Fathers is added to the title, becaufe - plot is gee -as 
the reader will eafily perceive. 


26. The Life, Adventures, and Amours of Sir R- P. 
avbo fa recently bad the Hortour to prefent the F—~ Addrefi at the 
Englith Court. 8v0. Pr. 1s. 6d: Brough. 


To this fuppofititious piece of biography is prefixed a de. 
dication to the d— of G—, replete with abufe, fcandal, and 
invective, principally founded on extraéts from the Samons let= 
ters of Junius, This produétion can be confidered in no other. 
light than a Grub-ftreet catchpenny, as it contains little more than 
a compilation of .fome letters which appeared in the Newf- 
papers relative to this extraordinary adventurer, hafhed up by 
the writer into the form of an eighteen-penny touch, 





27, Allegories and Vifions for the Entertainment and Infiruftion of 
younger Minds, feledted from the moft eminent’ Authors, 2m. 
Pr. 3s. Pearch. 


A compilation from the Speéator, Tatler, Rambler, Ad- 
venturer, and other well-known writings; and therefore muft 
be amufing and inftruétive to thofe who have not had the Op- 
portunity of perufing thefe pieces in the volumes that contain 
the other parts of thofe ufeful and celebrated works. 


28. Ibe Trial of Mungo Campbell, before the bigh Court of Fuf- 

_ ticiary in Scotland, for the Murder of Alexander Earl of Egtin- 
toun; extrafed from the Records of the Court; with the aa 
Pleadings on both Sides, 2d Edit. 8ve. Pr. 3s.6d. Wilfon 
and Nicol; azd Robinfon and Roberts. ; 


As this trial is authentic, and has occafioned much fpedula- 
tion, we have read it with attention; and muft confefs, fuch 
is. the peculiar difficulty of the cafe, that, if we had made part 
of the jury who tried the prifoner, we thould have been ex- 
tremely doubtful in giving our judgment. Perhaps it is im- 
poffible to conceive a criminal cafe, where more could be /aid on 
both fides of the queftion ; or indeed a cafe where more as been. 
Jaid, than in that before us. ‘The counfel on both fides have. 
difplayed uncommon erudition in general jurifprudence, joined 
to a thorough knowledge of the human heart; and we may 
venture to pronounce Mr. Maclaurin’s pleading. for the pri- 
foner, printed ia this trial, a maferly performance, which, abe. 
ftracted from fome peculiar terms and phrafes of the Scotch 
law, will, we are certain, give univerfal fatisfaétion. 


29. A Letter to a great Peer concerning the late Earl of Eglintoun, 
8v0. Pr. 64. A.-Henderfon, 


Written in a peer-le/s ftile, 
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30. 4 Charge to the Grand Fary of the County of Middlefex > dem 
livered at the Quarter-Sefion at Hicks’s Hall, Jan. 8, 1770. 
By John Hawkins, E/g. one of bis Majefly’s Fuftices of Peace 
Sor the faid County, and Chairman of the Court of Quarter-Seffion. ' 
Bv0. Pr.6d. Worral. 

This is a learned and fenfible difcourfé, in which the author 
lays down the law with a good grace; though we are of opi- 
nion, that Mr. Hawkins charges with rather too much impe- 
tuofity, when he comes to the doétrine of libels ; a fubjeé& that 
requires to be touched with uncommon delicacy. 


31. The Condu& of the right rev. the Lord Bifhop of Winchefter, 
as Viftor of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, fully fated. 
With brief Obfervations on Vifitatorial Power. 8ve. Pr. 1s. Gd, 
Durharo. 

This addrefs was occafioned. by the following incident : Dr. 
Walker was amoved from his fellowthip by the prefident and 
fellows of Magdalen College, becaufe he had held, for more 
than the fpace of a year, two ecclefiaftical preferments : 
which, according to his own account, were taxed together in 
the ancient Valors at thirty-feven marks. He appealed to the 
vifitor, and was reftored upon this plea; viz. that, benefcium 
ecclefiafticum, in the ftatute, being in the fingular number, and 
he having nopreferment feparately taken, above the value of 
twenty marks, his fellowfhip ought not to be confidered as 
void. 

The difpute turns chiefly upon the conftruétion of the ftatute, 
and the merits of the decree in favor of Dr. Walker. 

In the latter part of this pamphlet is an account of what 
has fince paffed between the vifitor, the college, and Dr. Kent, 
who, in a letter to the bifhop of Winchefter, dated May 18, 
1769, expreffed his diffatisfation at the decree in queftion. 


32. Providence. By the rev. Jofeph Wife. 8ve. Pr. 15. 6d. White. 


The firft book of Mr. Wife’s poem on Providence was print- 
ed about the year 1766, and the fecond not long afterwards *, 
The firft only is included in this edition.’ In the preface 
the author has made fome remarks on Pope’s Effay on Man; 
at the conclufion of which he pronounces that celebrated com- 
pofition ‘ a very weak and fuperficial produétion, contradictory 
to itfelf and to nature.’ 

After this bold decifion, the reader doubtlefs will be defirous 
of knowing in what manner this writer has acquitted himfelf in 
his Effay on Providence. We therefore prefent him with the 


following lines : , 


an, 





om 


* See Vol, xpiii. p. 143. 


‘ lwone . 
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«© T wonder God would build on fuch’a plan, 
Or make this odd prepofterous creature, man! 
Moft holy, pow’rful, good, and wife, Ido. . 

- Believe God is; yet is (with rev ’rence) how ? 
Were his perfections infinite, fo vain : 
As to create an univerfe in pain ? 

Create this man, by nature bound to know, 
And to his ruin violate a law? meek 
It muft be fo—fome wifer heads maintain, 
Fer public good fubfifts on guilt and pain. 
Can vice and mifery be underftood 
As neceflary to the. public good? 
How grows obfcurer the enigma ftill! 
Muft man be damn’d for doing needful ill ? 
“What monftrous contradictions !” ——_ 


This is, the progmium, and may poffibly fatisfy the reader’s 
curiofity : if not, we can only refer him to the work itfelf for 
his farther fatisfaGtion. 


- 2S The Chriftian’s Heart's Eafe; or Balm for Hurt Minds, a 
Setmon, in Verfe. 4to. Pr. 6d. Bladon. 
We have fomewhere feen this poetical fermon, many years 
fince, either in print or in manufcript. Our readers may pro- 
bably recolleé& the following lines : 


' € Why droops the head, why languifhes the eye, 
What means the flowing tear and frequent figh ? 
Where are the lenient medicines to impart, 
Their balmly virtues to a bleeding heart? 
Fruitlefs are all attempts of kind relief, 

To mix her cordial and allay my grief; 

So ftrong my anguifh, fo fecure my pain, 

Weak iis philofophy, and reafon vain; 

Their rules like fuel make my paffion glow, 
Quicken each pang, and point the fting of woe: 
Imagination labours but in vain, 

While darkening clouds intoxicate the brain ; 
Fancy no fweet ideas can fuggeft, 

Tolull the raging tumult in my breaft. 

In vain or mirth invites, or friendfhip calls ; 

Wit dies a jeft, and converfation palls.’ 


The poetry of this piece is fuperior to any thing we expeéted 
to find under the fanatical title of The Chriftian’s Heart’s Eafe. 
A Sermon Preached at the Parifb-church of Greenwich im 


Kent, on Chriftmas-day, 1769, 4y Edward Birkett, Céré, 
Curate of Greenwich. 410. Pr. 1s. Robinfon and Roberts, 


The firft paragraph: 
¢ The redemption of mankind, by the facrifice of God him- 
felf, 














ee ee 


- 


540 ‘Mowtihty Cabhiddd.: 


felf, is fo vety’ iattdobticaty fuch an unparalleled inftance of 
the divine Condefcenfion and goodnefs, that had not our Sa- 


very: we never could have been brought to believe the 
aftonifhing truth.. An angel fent from the glorious heavenly 
hoft above, or a mortal from the region of darknefs below, 
might probably have’ convinced us, that God would be Tecon- 
ciled to us on fuch, or fach conditions; but neither the one 
or the other would ever ‘have been able to perfuade 1 us, that 
God himfelf, feated in’ the height of Heaven, cloathed with 
majefty and honour, and furrounded with ail the glorious com- 
pany.of angels and archangels, would’leave thofe bleft abodes, 
cloath: himfelf with a vail of fléfh, and fuffer the extremity of 
anguifh, pain, ‘and torment, for the redemption of finful and 
tebellious mortals !’ 

The reader, who has no objefions to this introduction, 
will doubtlefS be pleafed with the orthodoxy of Mr. Birkett’s 
difcourfe. : 

35: Ged Allin All. Being a-Letter to.the Baptift-Ckurch meeting 
at Goodman’s-Fields, London, ‘under the paftoral Care of the 
rev, Mr. Abraham Booth. By S. W: «© Who was geaed by 
the faid Church, 21 Feb, 1770, for not beliewing that the Man 
Chrift was Ged. To which is added,'a few Thoughts on the dif- 
sin Properties, of the Intelligent and Material Creation, and the Re- 


lasionite arg hept in by Ged to each other in the Human Body and 


Soul. Bue, Pr, 13. Bladon. 

We have cited thé title page, we have rheationed t the book- 
feller, the fize, aud’the price of this pamphlet; and when we 
have doné this, we Have done as much as the’ article deferves, 


360. An Account of a-moft. terrible Fire that bappentd on Sept. 8, 
1727, at @ Barn at Burwell, in Cambridgethire, &2. To 
aybich are fubjdined Some Serius and important Inquiries relating to 
she mebazichely Event, and fome Obfervations, defigned-at a prac- 
tical Improvement. of the awful Catafrophe. By 3 Senta Ge 
bons, D2 D. sve. 15, . Buckland, 


This is: very, extraordinary production from the hand of a 
learned diving, more e'pecially at this period, fo long after the 


accident happened. it is now revived with ho other intention, 


that we can difcover, than to inculcate the following curious 
doétrine, how orthodox we fhall leave our readers:to determine? 
‘ that #4é calamity is to be afcribed to fm, as_its procuring 
caufe > that puppet-fhews are unlawful entertainments,; ” ‘ani 
that this melancholy cataitrophe i is to be confidered as- a diving 
rebuke upon them.’ Ree 375, 


es 


viour Pirie uS indoubted affurance that he’ was the true and 
a | 
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